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My dkab Sir, 

You have signified to me the wish of the Committee of the National 
Society, that an account of the Training -College at Stanley Grove should be 
drawn up, with as little delay as possible, that it may be laid before them in 
the early part of the present season. Such all account, if, as I suppose, it is 
intended to exhibit the general features of the scheme, must still be in a 
measure prospective. Considerable progress has indeed been made in the 
undertaking ; but time and opportunity have alike been wanting to develop 
fully even the earlier portions of the plan. A gradual mode of proceeding 
has been adopted as well from necessity as from choice ; and thus, though tbe 
College has been open for the reception of pupils somewhat more than a year, 
yet, from the incomplete state of the buildings and other causes, several im- 
portant arrangements have still to be carried into effect. The experience, 
however, of the last twelve months has been equally encouraging and instruc- 
tive, and I am thus enabled to speak of the future with less reserve. 

As it is desirable that the following statement should be complete in itself, 
I shall not scruple to incorporate with it the substance of any notice which 
may have appeared on the subject, whether in the Society's publications or 
elsewhere. If my report were designed solely for the information of the 
Committee, such repetition would be at the least superfluous ; but I have 
observed, even among persons interested in the cause of education, a remark- 
able ignorance with regard to the recent exertions of the National Society. 
The very existence, not to say the nature, of the Society's Training- College is 
by no means generally known ; and I would gladly assist, not merely in 
giving greater publicity to their exertions, but in making them better under- 
stood. The latter motive will, I trust, acquit me of the charge of presump- 
tion, if I enter somewhat at length into the design of the institution under my 
superintendence, commencing with a review of the causes which have led to 
this and similar undertakings. It is not indeed without hesitation that I take 
upon myself to sustain the argument, either for Train ing-College* in general, 
or. for this in particular; but it is only by a reference to the end, that the 
means can be duly appreciated. The age and description of youths to be 
received into training, the course of instruction and discipline to be adopted, 
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the length of time to which it should extend, and the ulterior destination of 
the students, all depend upon the precise intention of the scheme. It is to 
this that I would invite attention, begging it to he understood that I am alone 
responsible for any opinion which I may express. 

It will be my object to shew that, notwithstanding the admirable facilities 
afforded by the parochial system of the Church* (facilities which have been 
by no means neglected), the means at present available for popular instruc- 
tion are not merely inadequate in extent, but unsuitable, or at least imperfect, 
in kind ; and that to this insufficiency the confessedly defective state of na- 
tional education in this country is mainly to be attributed. If this be made 
apparent, — if it be admitted that education, considered as au engine of moral 
and religious improvement, is possible only under certain conditions not 
generally fulfilled in our schools, — it will be easy to explain, and needless to 
justify, the steps actually taken by the National Society in this matter. It 
will be apparent whither they tend, and how they must be supported ; and 
though some anxiety may remain as to the result, yet in every event good 
will have been effected, and nothing but good, 

I have said that the present state of popular instruction is confessedly 
defective. Of this ample proof may be found in the last Reports, as well of 
the National Society, as of the Committee of Council. I might add some 
striking facts in confirmation, if any were needed, from my own experience in 
examining candidates for admission into this institution. Let not the case be 
overstated. Much has been done, for which a large measure of gratitude is 
due to the elder friends of education. They have fought and won the battle 
of public opinion. They have warmed indifference, and overcome prejudice, 
not only in the clergy, but in a large portion of the influential laity. An 
extensive machinery has been brought into play, and assuredly not without 
effect. Great efforts have likewise been made to give a right direction to the 
spirit thus awakened, — to communicate a religious character to the instruction 
imparted, and to make the parochial school a nursery for the Church. It is 
not to be feared that all this has been in vain. Vet, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the apparent results have, on tile whole, been sadly 
disproportionate to the means. This has been perceived by many of the 
warmest supporters of our National Schools ; and it has led some of them to a 
melancholy inference, as if education had no power to correct, perhaps even 
tended to aggravate, the evils of society. They have seen the establishment 
of schools by no means arresting the progress of dissent. The lambs of the 
flock whom they have themselves tended have not bees kept within the fold. 
Political disaffection has nourished in the halls of popular science. Crime 
has increased in districts better taught than formerly. From more than one 
aged clergyman I have heard words of faint encouragement, uttered with a 
sentiment of despondency, — " Well, I hope you will see the fruits of your 
labours ; I have not." To this it is replied, " That the tendency of education 
is towards good, but in many places it has been counteracted and overborne ; 
that the temptations to crime have multiplied, the influence of the press been 

• See a pamphlet entitled " Educational Statistics," by the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
B.D. Hatchard and Son, 180B. 
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misdirected, and the exertions of toe Church In the most populous towns and 
districts paralysed for want of means. Education, it in urged, may do much, 
but it cannot do all." It might, however, do much more : I believe the 
experiment has neither been fully nor fairly tried.* The majority of the people 
cannot bo much as read to any purpose. They cannot to read as to attain the 
objects of Beading. Evil has grown, not because of education, nor in spite of 
education, bat simply for want of it. There is need, not so much to extend the 
means of jaatruetion — though this be most needful— a* to Improve its quality. 
When we have better schools, there will be greater encouragement to increase 
their number : one good school will become the parent of many other*. It 
is important to remark this, and it bean directly upon the subject in hand ; 
because the necessity of doing much is perpetually pleaded as a reason tor 
doing nothing wdl; and thus the good which might have been done by a 
concentrated effort is dissipated and dispersed. 

The truth is, that the education given in our schools (I speak of those open 
to the poor for cheap or gratuitous instruction, but the remark might be ex- 
tended much more widely) is too often little more than nominal, imparting, 
it may be, a little knowledge, — sometimes hardly this,— but leaving the mental 
powers wholly undeveloped, and the heart even less affected than the mind. 
Of course there are exceptions and limitations to this statement. It does not 
apply to every school, and is less true of some districts than of others; but 
the fact, as a whole, stands upon what may be called statistical evidence. Is 
this owing to an accidental or to an inherent defect 1 Are the means employed 
inadequate merely, or essentially unfit 1 If the former, we may trust to time 
and gradual improvement. We may proceed, If possible, more carefully, but in 
the old way. If the latter, a different course must be pursued — we must do 
something else. I venture to take the latter position. 

To what end do we seek to educate the poor man's child ? Is it not to 
give him just views of his moral and religious obligations — his true interests 
for tune and for eternity, - while at the same time we prepare him for the 

■ Tbe Church, by the blaring of God, is almost every where extending bar opera- 
tions; and if not jet in proportion to an exigency which had so far outgrown her actual 
means, the more urgent is the necessity for some powerful instrument by which her 
exertions may be facilitated and popularised. Education — that is to say, popular in- 
itruction in schools under the superintendence of the clergy, aa the only available meant 
of education, — appears to be pointed out by providence as this instrument. The influ- 
ence of the press is toicard good or evil, not merely according as it is directed, but accord- 
ing as it is received. Now one direct object of national education is to fit the popular 
mind for the reception of knowledge. It is a moral, not less than an intellectual agency, 
educing those faculties, of whatever kind, by which truth is discerned. This done, the 
education which enables men, however humbly circumstanced In other respects, to read 
books, and understand the language of written composition, cannot but be regarded as 
a great social, aa well as individual benefit, both as regards the interests of tune and of 
eternity. As it is, good books last longer, and are, upon the whole, more widely disse- 
minated than bad ones. Taking the Bible into the account, the excess on the favourable 
- side is great almost beyond calculation. Or granting that it is a talent liable to abuse, 
the same may be said of every other blessing even the most precious— of cml and reli- 
gious liberty, nay , of our holy religion itself. 
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successful discharge of his civil duties— duties for which, however humble, 
there is surely some appropriate instruction ? Is it not to cultivate good 
habits in a ground of self-respect ? — habits of regular industry and self-control ; 
of kindness and forbearance ; of personal and domestic cleanliness ; of decency 
and order ? Is it not to awaken in him the faculties of attention and memory, 
of reflection and judgment? — not merely to instil knowledge, or supply the 
materials of thought, but to elicit and to exercise the powers of thinking 1 
Is it not to train him in the use of language, the organ of reason, and the 
symbol of his humanity T And while we thus place the child in a condition 
to look onward and upward, — while we teach him his relationship to the 
eternal and the heavenly, and encourage him to live by this faith, do we not 
also hope to place him on a vantage ground with respect to his earthly 
calling? — to give to labour the interest of intelligence and the elevation of 
duty, and disarm those temptations by which the poor man's leisure is so 
fearfully beset, and to which mental vacuity offers no resistance? 

But is this an easy task ? Can we hope that it will be duly performed for 
less than labourer's wages, without present estimation or hope of preferment, 
by the first rustic, broken-down tradesman, or artisan out of employment, 
whom necessity, or perhaps indolence, brings to the office ? Not to put an 
aggravated case, however common, can any half-educated man from the 
working classes (and the majority of those who seek to be schoolmasters are 
all but uneducated), be safely entrusted with duties, the very nature of which 
it would be impossible to make him understand? Almost nninstructed, and 
utterly untrained, with little general fitness for his calling, and no special 
apprenticeship, he may teach a little, and this not well, but he cannot educate 
at all. But will not a little preparation suffice? May be not be taught a 
system ? He may indeed be taught a system ; but surely it will not suffice. 
He wants the first conditions of a teacher. He cannot teach what he does not 
know. He cannot explain what he does not understand. He may learn a 
particular method, bnt not how to apply it. The best preparation which be 
can receive — short of a complete course of training — is superficial and formal. 
He must himself be educated before he can educate others. Morally and 
religiously considered, the case is still worse. He cannot suggest motives, or 
inspire feelings, of which he is himself unconscious. If he be a pious man, it 
is indeed much ; yet his principles, or at least his mode of explaining them, 
will be uncertain. If he be a sincere Churchman, he is not an intelligent 
Churchman. It may be enough for others to be what they are, but a teacher 
must know what he is, and why he is so. Direct religious instruction may 
indeed be given, more or less extensively, by the parochial minister ; but 
unless the indirect teaching, the habitual influence of Ijie master, be in harmony 
with it, it will be of little avail. That division of labour by which one person 
is to teach the words, and another the meaning of a lesson, is most imprac- 
tical. The latter is in effect the master of the school, and must devote a con- 
siderable portion of every day to the task. But which of our parochial clergy 
have time for this? 

Here, then, I think we have the root of the evil. The object on which so 
much zeal and ingenuity have been bestowed has been — not to procure proper 
masters, but to do without them. The attempt has been to educate by 
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systems, not by men. ■ School-rooms haTe been built, school-books provided, 
and methods of instruction devised. The monitorial, the simultaneous, the 
circulating, the interrogative, the suggestive systems, have each been advo- 
cated separately or in combination. Meanwhile the great need of all, without 
which all this apparatus is useless, and in comparison with which it is un- 
important, has been all but overlooked. It has been taken for granted 
that the machinery of education would work itself, as if there had been a 
living spirit in the wheels. The guiding mind, by which even an imperfect, 
mechanism might have been controlled to good effect, was to be superseded : 
nay, the conditions under which alone it can be provided,— adequate support 
and just estimation, — have been regarded as not merely unattainable, but as 
positively objectionable. The result is exactly what might have been antici- 
pated. Each successive system, so long as it has been carried on under the 
eye of the author, that is, in effect, by an educated man, or by any really 
competent teachers, has been more or less successful ; and in every case the 
merit of the workman has been transferred to his tools: and when in other 
hands these prove unserviceable, or even mischievous, they not merely lose a 
credit to which they were not entitled, but are charged with a fault which lies, 
perhaps, mainly in the handling. - 1 aay muchietumi; for in education, as in 
other arts, the most effective implements may chance to require the most 
dexterous management. Let me not be thought to undervalue even the 
slightest helps by which the communication of knowledge may be facilitated. 
There is an art as well as a science of education ; and every art has its methods, 
of which some may be better than others : but method itself supposes intelli- 
gence, adaptation, choice ; when travelled blindly, it is mere routine. And if 
this be true in the domain of matter ; if no method can exempt the ship- 
builder or the engineer from the necessity of ever- varying contrivance ; nay, if 
some faculty of this sort be required to enable the bird to construct its nest, or 
the bee its cells,— how shall it be dispensed with, how shall we hope that its 
place can be supplied by forms, and practices, and rules, when that upon 
which we have to work is the mind of man? Even an educated teacher who 
trusts to mechanical arrangements, must expect a mechanical result. Phidias 
himself could not have produced the semblance of life, " the image of a man, 
according to the beauty of a man," had he employed any but the most simple 
tools. The mental statuary must, in like manner, leave upon his work the 
touches of his own hand; he must model with his own fingers. Every child 
is an individual, thinking and feeling for himself. He must be dealt with 
accordingly. The influence of the master must, as far as possible, be personal. 
Whatever intermediate agency is employed must be, for the same reason, 
intelligent ; for mind can only be affected by mind, the inferior by the 
superior.* To procure this without extra cost ; to create a number of teachers 

* Mutual instruction, considered as a basis of education, is an absurdity in terms. 
What can two ignorant children teach each other ? But this is not what is meant. 
Intermediate instruction, when knowledge ia communicated by steps downward from the 
masters to his teachers, from these to the boys under them, — this is at least an intel- 
ligible notion, and may be defensible in theory as a supplement to simultaneous 
teaching, and as the only mode by which, in a large school conducted by one master, 
individual teaching is practicable. Only the monitors should bo regarded as private 
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who shall still continue learners, exercising in the former capacity a oertain 
freedom of action, without losing their own docility and dependence — in a 
word, to reconcile an intelligent agency with general regulation and unity of 
purpose, is a problem for which, perhaps, no general solution can be offered. 
In practice every National schoolmaster must solve it for himself { and the 
success of his attempt will be the test of his efficiency. 

I have described the education of a poor man's child with a reference to the 
ends for which 1 suppose it to be given ; and I have contended that this educa- 
tion cannot be given through the instrumentality of such men as are commonly 
employed for that purpose. The educator must himself have been both suffi- 
ciently and suitably educated. This will be denied by none ; but every one 
will affix his own meaning to the words. I say further, to teach letters, in 
however humble a capacity, Is not a mechanic employment ; to educate, in the 
full sense of the word, is as liberal an occupation as any in the commonwealth. 
In plain terms, then, and in old-fashioned language, my conclusion is, that the 
schoolmaster must be an educated num. Thus stated, the proposition has a 
more startling sound ; but the import is the same, I speak of the thing, not 
of the accidents with which it may be accompanied. I do not speak of birth, 
or social position, or habits of life, or manners, or appearance, but of a certain 
condition of the mental faculties, as well moral as intellectual; of that which 
constitute* education, contemplated as a result, not of the drees by which, in 
this country and in modern times, it is commonly distinguished. Of the social 
relations and outward bearing which education must necessarily assume, I 
may say a few words hereafter ; at present I speak of the thing itself. With 
this explanation I do not fear to affirm that the schoolmaster must be an edu- 
cated man. And this necessity is not at all affected by the class of children 
which he has to train. The amount of acquirement may differ ; bat this is the 
least thing to be considered. I am utterly opposed, I had almost said hostile, ' 
to the notion that any number of attainments, or any facility in teaching them, 
can qualify a schoolmaster for his arduous office. Attainments may make a 
particular teacher — a professor, as such teachers affect to call themselves— but 
It mere teacher has much to learn before be can undertake to educate. A 
sound and, to a considerable extent, a cultivated understanding ; a certain 
moral power, the growth of religious principles but developed by intellectual 
culture, — surely this is an essential prerequisite in every educator, every 
tchoolmatfter, before we inquire into his special fitness for the class of children 
of which his school may be composed. And let it not be assumed that this it 
less requisite in the teacher of the poor then of the rich. The parochial school- 
master, In which term 1 include the master of every Church-school for the 

tutors, not M under- masters : they should be numerous, and their classes small. A 
similar arrangement is not unknown in some of our larger grain mar- schools ; and 
perhaps something of the sort is to he found in every good school. In some way or 
other the upper boys must help on the lower, when the means of private tuition are not 
expressly provided. But to get the benefit of this withont its inconveniences, is in 
■vary case s ditficnlty. In practice, the monitorial system too often does little else than 
conceal the indolence suit inaufficiency of the master. Paid class -teachers, on the other 
hand, are so many under- masters , and should be duly qualified to act in that rapacity ; 
but in proportion as these ore employed, the monitorial system is abandoned. 
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poor, is encompassed with difficulties to which an ordinary Commercial or 
Grammar School offers no parallel. Not merely has ha a greater number of 
children to instruct, with lets assistance and in a leas time — children for the 
moat part of tenderer years, and less prepared by previous instruction and 
horn e- train ing ; but he has more to do for them. They are more dependent 
upon him for their education. Hit scholars hare, in a manner, to be taught 
wet merely to think, but to apeak, if they would express any thing beyond 
animal passions and animal wants, He has to supply all the indirect teach' 
ing to which the children of the better-provided classes owe much, and 
perhaps the best, of what they know. And when to this we add the moral 
training which they require; when we take into account the actual position 
of the Church in this country, and remember that on the parochial school- 
master the children of the poor are too often dependent, not merely for cate- 
chetical instruction, but for the first implantation of religious sentiment ; that 
he has too often to give that first pretttmptim in favour of holy tilings, as 
they are set forth in the Church of our lathers, of which there should be no 
rememberable beginning; that he has to interpret that sound of Sabbath- 
belle, which ought to have a meaning to the ears of earliest childhood, as 
often as it carries to the cottage its message of peace; when, lastly, we and 
to this the influence for good which the honoured teacher may and ought 
to exercise over the youth long after he has quitted the school, — an influence 
which be can only maintain by the ability to direct and assist him after he has 
ceased to be a child ; — in a word, when we see that the Church schoolmaster 
has not merely to minister to the clergyman in some of his most arduous and 
important function*,— the instruction of childhood, and the guidance of youth, 
but to make up much that is wanting, and correct much that is perverse, in 
the circumstance* and tendencies of humble life, — shall it be said that I have 
overstrained the point, and contend for too high a standard 7 But if this be 
a just picture of what we want, then look at what we have, and be my earn- 
estness forgiven ! 

At all events, it is better to strive for too high, than to be content with too 
low a standard. Do I describe an impossible perfection 7 Let us at least set 
out with our faces toward it ; we are then in the right direction, though we 
advance but a little way. Let us set out with faith, and the resolution that it 
engenders, and perhaps we may advance farther than we think. 

I have described the qualifications of a schoolmaster implicitly by a refer- 
ence to bis work. How, it will be asked, are these to be commanded 7 Not 
assuredly by any cheap or summary method ; not, let me venture to urge, by 
courses of lectures, or lessons in pedagogic. Bather than so, let the clergy- 
man take the first thoughtful man, no matter what his acquirements, of whose 
piety he is assured, and prepare him for his work, as he walks with him in 
the fields, or in the streets. I do not say that this is enough : far from it. I 
do not say'that it is easy to meet with a man of good sense and right feeling, 
putting aside acquirement, to whom the oversight of children may be com- 
mitted. I believe it will be found very difficult. But something in this way 
might be done; some fatherly discipline established ; some lessons of humble 
wisdom imparted. From the other mode, nothing in the long-run but mis- 
chief can ensue. Wherever mere attainment is made a principal considera- 
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tion, there will be a perpetual mistaking of means for ends, and of semblance 
for reality. A little superficial knowledge, and a shewy, self-sufficient clever- 
ness, will be the product, the spirit and flavour of which will quickly evapo- 
rate, leaving behind either a mere caput mortuun, or a fermenting mass of 
restlessness, petulance, and discontent. Yet let me not be misunderstood. My 
objection is not to lectures, or any other mode of facilitating acquirement; 
itill leas to the acquirement itself. The former may be most useful, the latter 
moat desirable. What I resist is, the notion that either is sufficient, the one a* 
a means, the other as a result. Normal education is not satisfied with a super- 
structure of faculties — it must lay a basis of character ; and the latter is the 
longer and the more difficult process. Not what a teacher htunet, but what 
he is, should ever be the first point considered. 

What, then, is to be done ? for it is time that the inquiry should take a 
practical turn ; and here I should wish that facta might speak for me, or rather 
for themselves. What has been done? 

The necessity of doing tomtthing to provide a superior description of 
schoolmasters, though still perhaps not so generally or so cordially acknow- 
ledged as might be wished, began several yean ago to be felt, by persons well 
acquainted with the subject, to be most pressing, and a new impulse waa 
given to the National Society in order to meet the want. It will not be 
necessary to recapitulate the measures then adopted for this purpose. Suffice 
it to say, that the plan of establishing a Training- College, the principal object 
of w hich should be to form the character in accordance with Church principle*, 
was from the first distinctly contemplated and openly avowed, not without the 
hope of seeing the schoolmaster placed eventually under those outward con- 
ditions which, as I have before stated, appear to me essential to the office ; 
conditions in default of which no great or permanent improvement in national 
education can, I think, be expected. To carry out these views great and 
successful exertions were made ; and, as soon as circumstances permitted, the 
undertaking was actually commenced. Meanwhile schemes more or less 
similar have been in progress elsewhere; all shewing the tendency of pnblic 
opinion towards this point, and justifying, as far as they have gone, the expec- 
tations formed as to the result.* 

But the efforts of the Society were of more than one kind. The object 
being, as above stated, to provide a superior description of schoolmasters, 
these might either be procured by offering increased inducements to candi- 
dates and setting up a higher standard of qualification, or they might be 
produced, if I may so speak, by means expressly prepared for that purpose — 
they might, if possible, be found, or, in default of this, they might be made. 
Both plans have been adopted ; and though in practice they are considerably 
modified' by each other, yet they remain distinct in idea, and are governed, 
upon the whole, by different principles. In the one case it is sought to select 
persons of character not merely approved, but matured. These learn a method 
of teaching at the Central School, and receive such further instructions as can 

* See the very instructive and encouraging report of Dr. Kay and Mr. Tuftnell on 
the Training- School at Battenea. Mrs. Tockneld's Letters to a Clergyman, and, still 
more, her own practice at Posbarj and Shobrooke Park, should also be mentioned in 
terms of mucftil acknowledgment by every friend of education. 

DgtzeobyGoOgLC 
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be given in a comparatively short space of time. Adults only are admitted; 
and this is supposed to afford a greater security, as to character and steadiness 
of purpose, than can be attributed to any scheme of juvenile training. We 
are supposed to know what these are,— we cannot tell what the others mar be- 
come ; and if the former were indeed all that could be desired, or a reasonable 
approach to it, there would be much weight in this argument. Yet the 
objection taken to elderly men, and the greater length of time to which it 
has been found necessary to extend the period of training, is so far an ap- 
proximation to the latter principle. It indicates the existence of a defect, 
and it is a step towards the remedy. A second and decisive argument, not 
indeed for preferring, but for continuing, to receive adults into training, ia 
furnished by the immediate want of masters, which can only be supplied in 
this way. 

The other plan proposes to form the character, both generally and with a 
special reference to the scholastic office. This principally, yet at the same 
time to give them every a p propriate acquirement, — in fact, a very much 
larger amount of acquirement (though this be a subordinate end) than could 
be otherwise commanded. Agreeably to this idea, youth* only are admitted, 
and are kept in training for a period of time measured by years, not months. 
The force of habit and association — early and long-continued impressions — 
lhvourable influences of many kinds — the daily sight and sound of good — the 
means and opportunity of discipline, moral, physical, and intellectual, — such are 
the advantages which in this way it is intended to secure ; and to these are 
added every facility for special instruction. Yet must this statement be received 
with limitation. The object is indeed inform the character ; yet as the institu- 
tion cannot be open to children or very young boys, a groundwork of good 
must have been laid beforehand. - There must be evident signs of towardness 
in the youth at his admission ; for though much may be done for him afterwards, 
yet much cannot be undone. It is not a school of correction. The principle 
of selection, therefore, cannot be dispensed with, — rather standi out with in- 
creased force. A superior description of candidates will, it is hoped, be brought 
into the field — youths who, but for such an inducement, would, by their very 
merit, have been drawn into other walks of life, and have been lost to the ser- 
vice of education. 

All that has been said applies, with certain reservations, to school- mis tresses. 
Accordingly, the Society has at present four Training-Institutions, one con- 
ducted on each of the above-mentioned principles for each eex. Speaking as 
an individual, I cannot but regard this as matter of grateful acknowledgment 
on the part of every friend of education. A most important experiment will 
thus be fully tried — and, till this is done, I should contemplate the discon- 
tinuance of any one of them with deep regret. It is, however, most import- 
ant that they should be kept distinct, — that they should not confuse and 
impede each other. Thus will the immediate demand of the country be met 
as heretofore, by the two elder establishments, while the Training- College at 
Stanley Grove, and the sister institution at Whitelands, are left to work out 
their own objects in their own way, 

I feel that I have trespassed upon your attention, and that of the Com- 
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mittee, by the length of this preamble, and unlet again urge the plea with 
which it was introduced. The organisation of every institution must depend 
upon iti general principles ; and it is important that these should be recognised 
before it is examined in detail. In the present case it is desirable that the 
Institution which is the subject of this report, and to which I shall now con- 
fine my observations, should recommend itaelf, not merely to those by whom 
it is directed and controlled, but, as far as possible, to all the friends of Church 
education, to whom it looks for support. It will be understood that much of 
what I have said is addressed to the latter, rather than to the former ; and 
thus, whatever may be thought of the justice of my remarks, they will not, I 
trust, be regarded either as superfluous or as unbecoming. 

The establishment of a college for normal education, in its highest seme, 
but with a particular reference to the poorer classes of society, having been 
resolved upon, some time was expended in raising the necessary funds. This 
accomplished, but not tOl then, the undertaking waaset on foot without delay. 
Stanley Grove, the site purchased by the Society for the purpose,* is in the 
parish of Chelsea, at the western extremity, being divided from the parish of 
Fulham by the Kensington CanaL It lies between the King's Road and the 
Fulham Road, by either of which it may be approached :. by the former it is 
about three miles from Westminster Abbey, and by the latter about two miles 
and a half from Hyde Park Corner. It contains about eleven acres of ground, 
principally freehold, already laid out with great judgment, both as regards 
beauty and utility, by the lata proprietor. 

The excellent mansion-house, with its adjoining offices, have been found 
capable of easy adaptation to the purposes of a Training-College ; and to these 
have since been added an extensive range of dormitories, attached to the 
building, and, at a small distance, a school for the children of the neighbour- 
hood, and a chapel of considerable dimensions, serving' as a place of worship 
for the adjoining district, as well as for the inmates of the Institution. All of 
these are now finished, f except the last, which will, it is hoped, be opened 
early in August. The Society is glad to combine in this way a considerable 
local benefit with its own objects ; but no sacrifice has been made, nor any 
extra expense incurred, for this purpose. The school in which the art of 
teaching may be learnt, and the habit formed, by daily exercise, under the 
eye of the Principal, is essential to the scheme, and will, it is hoped, become 
one of its most important features ; and though a small domestic chapel might 
have been sufficient for the devotions of the family, the students could not in 
this way have been habituated to the solemnities of public worship. It is de- 
sirable that there should be a general congregation. Other reasons will appear 
in the sequel. 

The College, as now complete, consists externally of a centre, a handsome 
wing added by the late proprietor, and a quadrangle erected by the Society, 
from the designs of Mr. Blore, in one of the Italian styles, with which the 
original building might, at any time, be made to harmonise. Should any 
further enlargement be found necessary, this may then be accomplished. The 
• See the Thirtieth Report of the National Society, 1841, p. 17, where a general 
sketch of the Institution and its objects will be found. 

iiu.ua. 
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front entrance is by a vestibule communicating directly both with the aperl- 
menoj of the Principal, and with every put of the public establishment. On 
the right is a. committee-room, (used also by the Principal as ft dining-room,) 
leading into * spacious and lofty lecture-room, Whiah, with the adjoining 
class-room, affords accommodation for sixty student*, and where a public ex- 
amination might be conducted without inconvenience. In Mite with the for- 
mer is the dining-uall, communicating with the front entrance, with the 
kitchens* and with a second vestibule leading to the dormitories and to the back- 
entrance. The apartments on the first floor hove been re-modelled by the 
Society as a resident* for the ■ Principal, and afford every convenience which 
could be desired. The garrets, which are both light and roomy, supply 
sleeping-rooma for the servants, and for a certain number of the students. 
The kitchens and other offices are conveniently arranged on the area ; those 
reserved for the Principal being well divided from those of the public esta- 
blishment. The latter consists of a large kitehen and larder, a scullery, green 
pantry, and dairy, a housekeeperVroom, housemaids' -room, etc. In the 
kitchen is a baker's oven, added by the Society, and a cooking-apparatus, of a 
peculiar construction, which is found to unite great convenience with superior 
cleanliness and economy. 

The dormitories consist of forty-ftmr small tteeprng-rooms, twenty-two in 
each story, disposed along three sides of a corridor, which is connected at each 
«id with the main house, and also, by a third staircase, with the ground-floor. 
At the two outer angles there are towers or pavilions, each containing a sit- 
ting-room, of which one is used as a steward's office, a master's bed-room, 
and three smaller chambers for boys ; thus providing accommodation for fifty 
students and two masters, with a separate sleeping-apartment for each. 
Underneath are coal-chambers, workshops fitted up with carpenters' benches, 
etc., a shoe and knife-room, see. ■ The laundry is in a separate building, part 
of which has also been fitted up as an infirmary; and between the two are 
store-rooms, for potatoes, and apples, and other products of the form and 
garden. A small farm-yard, with the necessary buildings, has also been put 
in order, and accommodated to the purposes of the Institution. 

The general disposition. of the grounds has been found to require little 
alteration beyond what has been occasioned by the new buildings. The college 
and out-buildings, the school and the chapel, with their immediate precincts, 
sake up about one-third of the whole. A large and excellent kitchen-garden, 
to which a smaller one has recently been added', and three small meadows, 
used principally for pasture, as dairy-land, occupy the remainder. The whole 
k surrounded by a wall, and appears so well adapted in every respect to the 
purposes of the Institution as to leave scarcely any thing to desire. It is per- 
fectly stealthy, being on gravel, with an abundant supply of good water ; while 
the fine trees, to which the place owes its name, give it an aspect not inappro- 
priate to its present destination. To have secured such advantages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London may indeed be regarded as most for- 
tunate. 

Such being the place, I have now to speak of the inmates. The college is 
intended toconsist of sixty students, under the superintendence of a Principal, 
assisted by a Vice-principal (not yet appointed), who will divide with him the 
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duties of the chapel, and two maiden t Teachers. All the students, after they have 
remained on probation for a period of three months, will be apprenticed to the 
National Society for a term of years, commencing with the date of the inden- 
ture, and expiring when the apprentice shall have completed his twenty-first 
year. This regulation, of which the National Society, as a corporate body, is 
able to avail itself, cannot but tend to prevent an improper use being made of 
the advantages held out by the College as a place of education, more especially 
in the case of the younger pupils. Its moral influence is already discernible, 
aud will, I doubt not, in the long-run be very considerable indeed. The ap- 
prenticed student can hardly fail to catch the spirit of an Institution with 
which be is so closely connected, and for so long a lime ; while from the first 
his mind is steadied by seeing his course of life determined. 

Of the Teachers, one only, with the Vice-principal, will be employed in the 
school-room, the other being fully occupied in directing the labours of the 
apprentices out of doors. The latter is also the steward of the establishment, 
and has the general oversight and management of the farm and garden. A 
master has also been appointed for the practising-school. Vocal music and 
drawing are taught by occasional masters ; and a drii I -sergeant attends who 
gives lessons in gymnastics. One out-door servant, who acts as gardener and 
bind, a matron, and a cook, with two other female servants and an errand- 
boy, complete the establishment. 

The washing is performed by a laundress, who, with her assistant?, reside 
on the premises, — the expense of this department being reckoned separately. 

The matron, who is also the housekeeper, has the general regulation of the 
household, but in a subordinate capacity. She does not supply the food by 
contract, such an arrangement being unfavourable both to economy and to 
discipline. The important article of diet could with difficulty have been placed 
on a satisfactory footing, if the youths were not made to feel that their simple 
and uncostly fare was ordered with an exclusive view to their own benefit. 
The same remark applies to clothing. Every thing, to the minutest detail, is 
managed by the Principal, in the name of the National Society, between whom 
and the pupils no interest is interposed. The importance of this arrangement 
to the moral influences of the place demands this notice. 

1 come now to speak of the discipline, mode of life, and studies of the Col- 
lege. The object being to produce schoolmasters for the poor, the endeavour 
must be, on the one hand, to raise the students morally and intellectually to 
a. certain standard, — while, on the other hand, we train them in lowly service, 
not merely to teach them hardihood and inure them to the duties of a humble 
and laborious office, but to make them practically acquainted with the con- 
dition of that class of the community among whom they will have to labour. 
I say, " on the one hand," and " on the other," not that there is any real con- 
trast either in the means taken or the ends proposed. The labours of the 
house, the field, and the garden, are intended, to elevate, not depress : the 
studies of the school-room, not to exalt, but to humble. Both alike may be 
made to develop the understanding, and furnish materials of useful know- 
ledge: both alike may inspire true elevation and true humility. The exer- 
cises of religion, and those studies by which knowledge is added to faith, when 
duly performed, will be allowed by all to have this double effect. These will 
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be our first and principal care ; while a religions spirit will, it is hoped, temper 
and chasten oar other occupations, dignifying what might else be thought 
menial, and making lowly what might tend to lift up. The schoolmaster, 
though his path of duty lie among the poor, must all the more be raised, not 
lowered, to hi* office. 

This leads me to consider the description of pupils best adapted for this 
training. Except under peculiar circumstances, they should not be taken 
from the upper ranks in society. Boys bred up in refinement, and accustomed 
to higher expectations, would with difficulty be made to accommodate them- 
selves to the discipline of the Institution, and still less to its objects. Yet habit 
and principle will do much. In the lowest rank the requisite qualifications are 
almost never to be found, unless where the youth has been already prepared 
by a course oi'judicious training, commencing in childhood, — a case which 
has already occurred, and may hereafter occur more frequently. The sons of 
small, or, indeed, middling formers and shopkeepers, of schoolmasters and 
office- clerks, and of the better class of artisans, are, perhaps, to be preferred. 
They ought to have had a home with some domestic advantages, and to leave 
it not without a home-bred feeling of self-respect. The more liberal employ- 
ments, again, or such as are so accounted, are often accompanied by severe 
indigence, and still more often leave behind them an inheritance of penury. 
If under these painful circumstances, the father or widowed mother of a pro- 
mising son could find for him in this Institution an immediate asylum, with 
the prospect of a good education, and an honourable, though humble, liveli- 
hood hereafter, a double benefit might accrue. Many an upward-looking 
youth might thus be saved from compulsory idleness, who would soon find 
any life preferable to one of dependence. This is not mere speculation — I do 
but record the lessons of my own experience, short as that has been ; and I 
would respectfully suggest to the clergy, and others anxious to promote the 
cause of Church-education, and at the same time to confer a benefit upon an 
individual, that the sum which they may expend in sending, or assisting to 
send, a youth of somewhat superior pretensions to this College, will be for, 
far better repaid, both in the benefit really conferred upon the individual, and 
in the furtherance of the general object, than by giving advantages to a lad 
who is not in any way prepared to receive them, and of which he will never, 
perhaps, fully avail himself. 

The age of the youths at their admission is also matter of grave considera- 
tion. It must, for many reasons, be short of manhood. This follows of course, 
if the formation of character be the principal object of the Institution ; but, 
besides this, the habits of the place are suited to boyi, not men. Add to this, 
the evil which might ensue if but a single adult of bad morals or warped 
opinions found his way into the College — how long he might remain undis- 
covered ; how long he might be the object of suspicion before actual proof of 
delinquency could be. obtained; how impossible it would be to restrain the 
influence which his years alone would give him. There is danger, indeed, of 
receiving bad boys as well as bad men, but it may be better guarded against, 
and more easily repaired. The characters and practices of boys lie more open, 
both before they come and afterwards. They can be more closely watched 
and more effectually controlled. If there be any thing found amiss, there is 
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hope of amendment. Expulsion is ft lost resource ; we most not shrink from 
it when necessary ; hot every care should be taken to avoid this extremity. 
As little is it desirable to admit very young boys, eren if they could conveni- 
ently Be kept in training till of an age to be employed in tuition. They 
should, at least, be old enough to understand the objects of the Institution, and 
render a voluntary obedience to its discipline, fifteen or sixteen is perhaps 
the best age, though a year or two later in favourable cases is no objection. 
On a former occasion I recommended fourteen as the minimum age of admis- 
sion, principally on the ground that promising boys are generally disposed of 
about that age, if not before, in the class of life from which our supplies are 
derived ; and that, if not received- then, they would not afterwards be forth- 
coming. It appeared desirable, also, to limit the opportunities of selection by 
as few restrictions as possible. Experience has fully- justified these repre- 
sentations, by far the larger number of applications being made for boys in 
their fourteenth or fifteenth years ; and in the case of forward and studious 
youths, it has been found to answer exceedingly well. It may even be ex- 
pected that these will exhibit the fruits of the system in the most perfect 
manner. But in less marked cases it is too young. The pursuits and oc- 
cupations of the place are too serious for those who, in mind as well as age, 
are mere children. 

Of the examination of candidates E have spoken at length elsewhere.* 
The difficulty which I have experienced in preserving a sufficiently high 
standard of qualification will, I hope and believe, become less, as the nature 
of the Institution becomes better known, and the means of previous instruc- 
tion throughout the country are multiplied and improved. At present it is 
by far the most embarrassing circumstance connected with the undertaking. 
The College at Stanley Grove is not a common school, least of all a prepara- 
tory school. Inasmuch as it carries on the education of those who have already 
been at school, it approaches more nearly to an university, -V from which, 
however, it differs in one important point. All the students are intended for 
one particular calling, their destination to which is predetermined. No provi- 
sion can be made either for change of purpose, or wast of ability. In every 
such case the intention of the College is so far defeated. Hence the necessity 
of more than common care in the selection of candidates. There is indeed a 
period of probation, extending in every case to three months ; a second exa- 
mination will then be instituted before the indentures are signed, when the 
JUneat of each youth for the Institution will be finally determined. But all 
these precautions will be in vain unless they are seconded from without. 
Where a sufficient choice is not eiforded, it is difficult to reject even where 
there is little inducement to admit. 

The necessity of requiring a premium to be paid with every apprentice, 
though the amount be not more than sufficient to cover his personal ex- 
penses, cannot but limit the number of desirable candidates ; and it is of 
immediate and urgent importance to consider how this difficulty is to be 

* See Examination of Candidates for Admission, &c, printed in the Appendix to 
the Society's last Report 

t Soe Lectures on Education, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
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overcome. Experience has already shewn that youths of the proper descrip- 
tion are almost everywhere to be found, who would joyfully avail themselves 
rftW ssWanragnt held out by the institution, but whose friends are unable to 
meet the required- oartaay. At the opening of the College, the Committee 
offered ten free apprenticeship* for public competition, which were quickly 
and satisfactorily filled up ; but against every one of the candidates who came 
forward on that occasion the premium would hare placed an effectual bar. 
Youths of fifteen and upwards, in the lower and middle classes, hare in gene- 
ral ceased to be a burden to their parents ; and the higher their qualification!, 
the more likely ii this to be the case. They are already getting their own 
living, or at least are in the way of doing so ; and to pass from this to the 
payment of twenty-five pounds a year, though for an ultimate benefit fully 
equivalent, is rarely to be expected. There are, indeed, eases in which the 
parent is both able and willing to incur the expense of placing a son in the 
Institution — seldom, however, with any reference to his fitness, or even to 
his inclination, either for. the mode of life pursued in the College, or for its 
ulterior objects ; while private patronage, to which the College has looked, 
and not in vain, for a supply of candidates, is most frequently determined to 
certain individuals, or at least to particular localities, affording little opportu- 
nity for selection. That this obstacle will eventually be removed, when the 
scheme is fully developed, and in actual operation, I entertain no doubt. 
When it shall be seen that the outlay is met by an equivalent return, whether 
measured by the income, comfort, or respectability of the young man in after 
life, candidates will be prepared for this and similar colleges, expressly cm 
account of their apparent fitness and inclination for the scholastic office, and 
the hopes which it may hold out to industry and talent. The best boys will 
be retained at school for this purpose, and thus receive an appropriate training 
beforehand. The analogy Of other walks in life fully warrants this expecta- 
tion. Whatever influence may be exerted on the minds of individual young 
men, their parents will inevitably, and not perhaps improperly, be more or 
less guided by temporal considerations. Youths of promise will not be sent 
to Stanley Grove, or to any other Training-College, least of all at a consider- 
able expense to their friends, unless a career be held out to them equal to 
their just pretensions. A very moderate inducement will be sufficient; but 
even with reference to the youths themselves, some lights must shine, and I 
doubt notirilt shine, in the distance, to enkindle hope and stimulate exertion. 
In this, as in every other calling, the advancement -of a few will encourage 
the many. 

Not that any national want which partakes of a spiritual nature (if I may 
be permitted to express my full belief) can be satisfactorily supplied by 
commercial calculations ; there mast ever be a provision set apart for sneb 
purposes by the foresight of Christian wisdom, and the free bounty of Chris- 
tian love. The national Church is a standard record and exemplification of 
this truth. It may be hoped and trusted that a principle, from which such 
inestimable benefits have, for so many centuries, been derived, in the case of 
our Church, and of the elder educational establishments in the country, will 
eventually operate in favourof the poor; in other words, that permanent and 
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gradually increasing endowments will ultimately be formed, by which fit 
labourers may be drawn into this field of doty.* In the purchase of Stanley 
Grove, and in the manner in which it has been fitted for the purpose* of an 
educational establishment, regard has been bad to the permanence and future 
increase of the Institution, together with the immediate want. Endowments, 
however, on a scale commensurate with the object, are not the growth of a 
day ; while every long-tighted effort for the public good is for the most part 
the work of a few individuals, and followed, rather than preceded, by public 
opinion. 

Waiting these results, it is earnestly to be desired that the example set by 
the National Society, in offering a number of free exhibitions for competition, 
with a single view to the qualifications of the candidates, may be followed by 
others, whether individuals zealous for the cause of education, or public bodies 
having rands at their disposal for this purpose. Thus the experiment would 
be tried under those favourable conditions which an alone, I believe, wanting 

* " It has been considered of so much importance that a proper number of persons 
should be educated for certain professions, that sometimes the public, and sometimes the 
piety of private founders, have established many pensions, scholarship!, exhibitions, 
bursaries, &c, for this purpose, which draw many more people into those trades than 
could otherwise pretend to follow them. In all Christian countries, I believe, the edu- 
cation of the greater part of Churchmen is paid for in this manner, "f The author goes 
on to prove that in this way a number of qualified persona, including " men of letters" 
and " public and private teachers," are brought into the field, and that the market-price 
of their labours is proportionately low. On the spirit and scope of this chapter I offer 
no opinion ; but the fact here stated, and the inference drawn from it, are certain, lie 
state of things is now, indeed, somewhat altered. Churchmen, aa it was then the fashion 
to call Church ministers, though powerfully assisted and encouraged by those collegiate 
foundations which are to be found in all Christian countries, are now educated, in a great 
measure, at their own expense ; and when we remember for how small a stipend the 
majority of them are content to labour, we may conclude that it will not be necessary to 
offer extravagant salaries in order to procure ■ supply of competent schoolmasters, or to 
retain them in their office. When the expense of an appropriate education ia diminished, 
or removed by a filed provision, the argument applies a fortiori. If, as stated by Adam 
Smith, " the multitudes of competitors," on the one hand, and " the respect paid to the 
profession," on the other, have induced highly -educated men to work for small wages iu 
at least one of the learned professions ; and if this result be due to the public endow- 
ments, by which the cost of a learned education is lessened, while a better education is 
given than could else be procured at any cost, an education sheltered from individual 
caprice, and, as far as maybe, from the fitful changes of public opinion, — surely the same 
causes would produce the same effects when brought to bear upon a humbler class of 
teachers, who, by similar means, should be well taught, and by consequence, well re- 
spected. Is it not to be hoped that a policy over which the genius of Christendom 
has so long presided may not wholly or fatally disagree with the temper of these 
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to insure success. The number at present on the boards is thirty-six ; of 
whom fifteen are still on probation. 

A brief remark on the description of youth to be selected for this college 
may find a place here. There is a certain seriousness of character which appears 
at a very early age, and which affords the surest pledge of future excellence 
in every walk of life. For the purposes of this Institution, it is indispensable. 
It is not to be confounded with duluees or heaviness; on the contrary, it is 
often accompanied by the most cheerful temperament and the most lively 
talents. It is at once moral and intellectual, and, in both points of view, 
insures earnestness, reflection, and good sense. Where this is present, and 
accompanied with an amiable disposition, nothing can be said to be wanting. 
It will even make up for some natural defects of temper often found in cha- 
racters of considerable strength and towardness, and which, in such cases, a 
course of judicious training may be fairly expected to redress. 

In regard to attainments, to read well — that is, with intelligence, — and 
to write correctly from dictation, is all that is absolutely required ; but this is 
not a little. It betokens a certain acquaintance with written language, and 
implies the ability to read an English book on any suitable subject, treated in 
a rudimental manner, so as to collect the information which it contains. With- 
out this knowledge, the advantages of the college cannot be made available ; 
and though, in fact, I have been compelled, in a majority of instances, to dis- 
pense with these qualifications, so that a large portion of our time is taken up 
in supplying the deficiency, yet this is much to be deprecated. This should 
have been done at school. It is on this account, and not at all, or but little, 
for the sake of extra acquirement, that an education rather above the common 
seems to be requisite. A very simple education, if really good, would suffice' 
I suppose, of course, a groundwork of religious knowledge. 

Some attention should also be paid to physical qualifications. Good health 
is indispensable: a strong, well-grown boy much to be preferred. Simple 
manners, and a pleasing address, however rustic, are desirable, as much for 
what they betoken as on their own account. A very faulty pronunciation, 
and, still more, an extremely coarse accent, are objectionable. Considerable 
defects of this kind may indeed be removed in teachable boys, where there is 
no natural impediment ; but in some cases the attempt is hopeless. The mo- 
notonous chant with which reading and recitation is accompanied in so many 
schools, apparently as a matter of course, becomes not unfrequently an almost 
incurable habit. An observant, intelligent lad, however provincial, will rarely 
exhibit these faults in excess. They are the result of unconscious imitation, 
indistinctness of mind, and a dull passiveness to external impressions. Thus 
they are not only bad in themselves, but bad as symptoms. Every school- 
master should speak his own language with perfect propriety. If not, like the 
poet, " a well of English, pure and nndefiled," he should at least be a channel 
through which it may pass without losing its native character. A slight pro- 
vincial accent is no disadvantage ; it connects a man with his birth-place and 
the homestead of his fathers: but every peculiarity, whether of sound or, 
expression, which leads to corrupt and deprave the language, either in the 
way of coarseness or affected refinement, should be carefully weeded out of 
the country ; and this for a reason which implies many others— that the speech 
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of the people may be brought to the standard of that which is heard in the 
Church. 

Ill the above allusion may, I think, be recognised one of those first principles 
by which the studies of the College are to be regulated. To raise the speech, 
and, by implication, the understanding of the people, to the level of the Church 
service, baa been regarded as one object, one excellent effect at least, of the 
Church itself, considered as a national establishment: of national education 
as depending upon the Church, it may be considered as a leading object. The 
benefit accruing is directly of inappreciable importance ; indirectly, it em- 
braces all that deserves the name of civilisation. Into this stock may be rea- 
dily ingrafted whatever knowledge or acquirement the circumstances of the 
times may demand, whether for particular classes of the community, or for 
the people at large ; and the wholesome sap of the trunk will circulate through 
the branches, and nourish the fruit. The schoolmasters of the people must, 
therefore, be well able to teach their own language ; and it needs not be said 
that this implies no ordinary degree of mental culture. 

It is on this account, and not with any view to classical attainment, in the 
restrictive sense, that Latin is taught as an essential part of the course. It is 
by no means proposed to do more than lay the foundations of a sound acquaint- 
ance with the accidence, syntax, and etymology of the language, which is a 
very different thing from that familiarity with its literature, to which the higher 
class of students are conducted in a superior grammar-school ; and this limit 
will be sufficiently fixed by want of time, and the claims of other studies, 
without affirming that any thing is to be apprehended from the pursuit itself. 
It is less marketable, lees likely to draw them off from their peculiar business, 
than almost any other branch of knowledge in which they may happen to 
excel, while it is in better keeping with their necessary studies. This might 
easily be shewn in detail, whether with a reference to scriptural exposition, or 
to the standard literature of their own language, with which they should 
surely not be unacquainted. Those, however, who know what it is to teach 
Latin to any purpose, especially to an unprepared mind, will have no fear of 
too much being taught, so that it he taught well. It will need no small 
exertion to teach it at all. What is really to be apprehended is a superficial 
smattering, with its attendant conceit. 

But it may be asked, Is the knowledge of Latin necessary as a step to the 
knowledge of English? For the learner, certainly not; for the teacher, if 
not necessary, it must be considered as in the highest degree useful. The con- 
struction of the vernacular tongue is indeed acquired by imitation ; and formal 
rules may be given, by which mistakes may be corrected. But the reason of 
these rules, which should surely be known to the teacher, depends upon the 
nature of language in the abstract. Now the study of some other language 
as a standard of comparison, whether by way of contrast or similitude, is not 
only the best, but by tar the easiest road to this knowledge, of all others, per- 
haps, the most strange to an uneducated mind. That Latin affords the rea- 
diest and most complete facilities for this purpose needs not be re-argued 

Again ; it is a practice daily becoming more popular in schools of the 
humblest class, to explain the meanings of words through their various modi- 

Oatzeo by GoOglC 
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ficationa, by ft reference to their derivation and competition, whether Latin, 
Greek, or Saxon. That this should be done intelligently by a teacher who 
knows nothing of Latin, however assisted by etymological dictionaries, is a 
proposition which, I suppose, few will undertake to taaintain. Not only will 
he treat the subject blindly and injudiciously, but will be in perpetual danger 
of the moat ridiculous mistakes.* 

The accidence of the Eton Latin Grammar, with Arnold's First and Second 
Latin Exercise, books — the latter containing easy prose extracts for transla- 
tion, — have been hitherto our only text-books, where, as in the great majority 
of cases, the rudiments of the language have been previously unknown. A 
few more advanced students have found their nay amongst us, who are, as 
might be expected, among the most forward in every other department. This 
does not apply to the schoolroom merely. They have accommodated themselves 
to the discipline of the place, not better — for better can hardly be, — but fully 
as well as any of their fellow-apprentices. In all respects, they are among the 
most valuable of our inmates. It is Indeed my deep conviction, confirmed by 
long and varied experience , that the discouragement recently shewn to the study 
of the dead languages for all but the professional classes is, on the' commonest 
grounds of practical utility, most short-sighted. Taken in all its bearings, it 
is among the most unpleasant characteristics of the age.f 

Shall we then discourage the admission of youths thus qualified on the 
ground that they may hereafter be lost to the purposes of the Institution 1 

* How far, and in what way, the knowledge of etymology can be rendered available 
to children learning; only their own language, is soother question. The experiment is 
most interesting and Important ; bat it should be made with great judgment, sad con- 
fined, I think, in Jar as regards derivation from other tongues, within narrow limits. 

f In the free-schools of the north of England, Latin, with the elements of pore and 
mixed mathematics, were formerly taught, without distinction of class, to all who remained 
long enough at school for the purpose ; the farmer's, the tradesman's, snd the peasant's 
son studied together. I have livid among men so educated, and saw none but the best 
result!. They certainly understood the business of life — its temporal business, I mean — 
as well ss if they had devoted their boyhood delusively to commercial studies. As men, 
they ranked far more highly i yet I never heard that they were rendered uneasy in their 
own sphere, Or were disposed to quit it improperly, though doubtless one, every now and 
then, rose out of it. This was within my own recollection, though the practice was already 
beginning to decline. Possibly it still lingers in some plaoes. Contrast with these 
" free-schools" of our fathers — so humble, yet not without a certain pastoral dignity,-— 
the modern " commercial school," on the one hand, with its specious advertisements and 
sesoty performance ; and, on the other hand, the modem charity-school, so expressly 
adapted for the poor, that the poor shrink from it as a badge of pauperism. That the 
old.rashionad " free jeiiool" (free to the poor, but partially supported by school-fees from 
those who could afford it,) could not be reintroduced without considerable modifications, 
is evident. In addition to simpler manners, and a leas dense population, the free-school 
requires a small but permanent foundation. Yet it might be well to oonsidsr how this 
" old path" led to the desired end. The qualifications and respectability of the masters, 
the higher character of the instruction, snd the mixed constitution of the school, both as 
seapeets the remuneration of the master and the description of scholars, appear to be 
points deserving particular attention. In regard to the last head, the less marked separa- 
tion of class, the analogy of our great public schools points to the same conclusion. If 
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The answer will be determined by various consideration a, which It would be 
out of place to discuss here. My own hope end belief is, that, as these young 
men will be amongst the most able, eo they will be amongst the most willing 
to raise the character of our National Schools ; not doubting that they will 
meet with as much encouragement as they shall be found to require and to 
deserve. 

It U, however, for the sake of the English language, and of the knowledge 
which it implies, that the study of Latin is indulged to any of the apprentices ; 
and this, as above stated, with an especial reference to the Church-service : 
remembering that, in the Liturgy of the Church of England, the reading of holy 
Scripture forms a prominent part; and that if, by Divine favour, the public de- 
votions of the Church are permitted to us In the vulgar tongue, it is above all 
things necessary that the whole should be "understanried of the people."* With 
the same paramount object, the Bible is read aloud by the students at least 
twice a day. The Bible is read at least twice a day, at morning and evening 
prayer, and the portion selected for reading illustrated in various ways : some- 
times the language is explained ; sometimes the doctrine is investigated, and 
practical inferences drawn ; sometimes the history, geography, and antiqui- 
ties connected with the sacred text are elucidated. These also form a separate 
study. A distinct, intelligent, and reverential mode of reading is especially 
inculcated, with a correct pronunciation, and, as far as possible, a pleasing 
accent. The object is not to teach what is called fine reading ; — indeed, any 
appearance of display would be instantly checked ; — but to get rid of pecu- 
liarities and gross defects. This has been found a task of much difficulty. 
Schoolboys of all sorts read, for the most part, very badly ; and where a bad 
habit has been formed, time alone can correct the mischief.-)- In addition to 
the Church Catechism, which forms of course a prominent subject of instruc- 
tion, the articles of the Church are committed to memory by the elder boys, 
with references to Scripture, and appropriate comments. The History of the 
Christian Church during the first three Centuries, by Dr. Burton, has already 
been read once by the upper class, who are going through it a second time. 

two or three of the highest classes in the community have been, from generation to gene- 
ration, educated together with mutual advantages, may not the same practice be equally 
bcneficiol to the middle and lower classes ? 

* Language cannot be really learnt apart from the matter of language. Tie know- 
ledge of words and the knowledge of things are not indeed identical ; but, like the poles 
of a magnet, they are necetssarily CO -present. A word with an unknown meaning is a mere 
vocable ; but a word with a meaning is a living power of the mind. It excites and deter- 
mines the thought which it conveys. Yet the study of things has been recommended in 
preference to the study of words, and this as a modern imprcvemeatjnpon the old practice. 
What does this mean, if not that material things are more worthy of being known than 
immaterial — the accidents of matter than those of mind? Things are equally learnt in 
both cases, unless it would be more proper to call the former fact; and the latter 

frsrfto/ 

f Gome of the improprieties of which boys are guilty in reading must have been taught 
them with much trouble and perseverance. The unnatural emphasis which is given to 
the particles qfuxiA to, &c, and to the personal pronouns after a preposition, is an in- 
stance of this, as in the oft-recurring phrase, " said unto Mm, them," &c. 
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Some Recount of the He formation, both in this and other countries, with a 
su muiary view of the darker periods in the annals of the Church by which it 
was preceded, will next engage their attention ; while the history, constitu- 
tion, and antiquities of the National Church, considered as an ecclesiastical 
establishment, will be brought under their notice from time to time, as shall 
be found practicable or expedient ; regard being had to the capacity of the 
students, and to their state of preparation. In the last year of the course, I 
propose to go over the whole subject in a more systematic, or at least a more 
formal manner. 

Of the remainder of the course I shall speak, on the present occasion, very 
briefly. English grammar, as distinct from that of the Latin language, will 
be carefully studied, and every exertion made to accustom the pupils to an 
easy, clfear, and correct style of composition. Some acquaintance will also be 
formed with the best English classics. This, however, with much that has 
preceded, must be understood with some reservation. I have stated what I 
consider to be fit and desirable. How far the studies of the College can be 
brought to the standard here recommended, supposing it to meet with the 
continued approbation of the Committee, must depend upon many circum- 
stances, and in particular upon the capacity and previous education of the 
young men. 

Geography, with mapping, and the use of the globes, is taught in con- 
junction with history ; both with an especial reference to this country. Due 
attention is also paid to writing, both plain and ornamental. Arithmetic is 
carefully and fully studied, with a view not merely to facility and accuracy of 
calculation, but to a clear understanding of the theory;— the principlesof 
numbers, as distinguished from the practice of cyphering. The elder and 
more advanced students read the elements of Euclid, of which they have 
mastered the first three books, and the first part of algebra, in which they are 
advanced as far as quadratic equations. They have also commenced trigono- 
metry, and will be made acquainted with the rudiments of land-surveying, 
&c These acquisitions, besides their indirect usee, will, it is believed, tend to 
make the country schoolmaster respected in his neighbourhood. His school 
will be looked up to, and admission into it will be sought after. Boys of 
the classes immediately above the lowest will be placed in it, and will remain 
longer under his care. These will not merely tend to make the whole re- 
spectable, but will be of great service as monitors, without requiring pecu- 
niary payment. They will be sufficiently repaid by the extra instruction 
which they will receive. 

The outlines of physical science will be taught from time to time, an oppor- 
tunity shall occur. Of the several branches of natural history, botany is the 
only one to which any serious attention has hitherto been given, and from its 
connexion with gardening, and with rural life in general, it will always claim 
a preference ; bnt no means will be neglected of acquiring useful information, 
whether as regards the processes of art, or the productions of nature. 

Drawing, with the practice of geometrical perspective, and the drawing 
of plans and elevations, both geometrical and perspective, has been taught 
with considerable success. Mr. Rawlings, the drawing-master, has lately 
published his lesions in the practical part of perspective. Three or four 
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hours a week are devoted to this pursuit, the utility of which to the lower 
orders, more particularly to those who are engaged in. mechanic aria, is 
becoming every day more apparent. It may be remarked here, as a gene- 
ral maxim, that the proficiency of a teacher must in every case considerably 
exceed that of his most advanced scholars. No man can teach even the rudi- 
ments of an art, to the beet advantage, who has not a certain command over 
the whole subject. In the case of drawing, scarce any pains will be mis- 
bestowed which may tend to spread the knowledge of this art, at once so 
serviceable as a talent, and so innocent as a recreation ; — an art in which every 
carpenter and bricklayer would find his account, and which may be so cheaply 
practised as to be placed within the reach of the poorest journeyman. 

Two lessons a week are also given in vocal music, which is taught under 
the superintendence of Mr. Hnllah. Half an hour is also set aside for daily 
practice. The daily service of the chapel will, it is trusted, set forth the para- 
mount object for which this acquirement is studied, which will thus be learnt 
in immediate and continual connexion with its best and highest use. 

A more exact account of the studies of the College, with the arrangement 
of lessons, and the time allotted to each, must be reserved for another oppor- 
tunity. The following statement will, howeveT, give a general notion of the 
maimg- in which the industrial occupations and school-business, the leisure 
and the rest of the students, are at present disposed : — 

They leave their beds at half-past five in the morning (during summer), 
and are again in bed at ten at night, when the dormitory lights are ex- 
tinguished by one of the elder youths, two of whom, under the inspection and 
control of the industrial teacher, are entrusted with the duty of lighting, re- 
gulating, and extinguishing the gas-lights throughout the establishment. 
This gives seven hours and a half for sleep. The remaining sixteen hours and 
a half are thus divided. They are allowed to remain,— 

One hour in their bedrooms, half an hour in the morning, and the same 
time in the evening. This, however, includes the time spent in coming and 
going, &c. Habits of personal cleanliness, neatness, and order, are carefully 
enforced. It is with this view, as well as for the purpose of private devotion, 
that a separate bed-room has been allotted to each youth. 

Four hours and a half are assigned to industrial occupations, of which half 
an hour is consumed in coming and going, getting out and putting by their 
tools, washing their hands, &c. 

Seven hours and a half are given to study and united devotion ; a selection 
from the morning and evening service of the Church being read at half-past 
seven in the morning, and at eight in the evening. A lesson from the Bible 
is read by one of the students. The Jubilate and Nunc dimittis are chanted. 
The morning service will he transferred to the chapel as soon as it is opened. 

Half an hour is allowed for eaeh of the three meals, including the laying 
and removing .of the cloth, &c. They breakfast at eight, dine at one, and 
drink tea at six. After tea they sing, for twenty or nve-and-twenty minutes. 
Two hours and a quarter are reserved for voluntary study and reereation, 
viz., the half hour before and after dinner, the half hour after tea, which is 
spent in singing, and an hour before bed-time, when the repetitions are learnt 
which are to be said next morning; 

* DgtzeobyGOOglC 
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The distribution of the hours of study will appear from the following 
table:— 

GENERAL TIMB-TABLB. 



A.M. 5 30 Rue. Half »n hoar allowed for washing and dressing, &r. 

6 Housework , particularly »l— "'pg the shoes and knives, working the drain- 
age and forcing- pumps j also, form business, feeding the animals, &c. : 
three quarters of an hour. 

6 W Assemble in the lecture. room. Morning studies : — Repetitions; Collect; 

Portions of Scripture ; Articles of the Church of England, with Scrip- 
ture references. Sec. ; three quarters of an hour. 

7 30 Morning prayers, after which a short lecture : forty minutes. At eight 

o'clock the waiters leave the room to prepare for breakfast. 

8 1 Breakfast — bread and butter with milk and water : twenty minutes. 

8 30 Out-doors work : farm, gardens, lawns, shrubberies, Sec. r an hour and 

an half. Bell rings at ten. 
10 Put by tools, fcc. ; wash hands and change shoes, &c. ! ten minutes. 
10 10 Forenoon studies; two hours and twenty minutes. On Friday a Lecture 

oa Botnny, at half-past eleven. 
P.M. 13 30 Voluntary study or recreation! half an hour. Bell rings ten minutes 

1 Dinner ; see dietary : half an hour. 

1 80 Voluntary study or recreation : half an hour. 

2 Afternoon studies — occasional lessons. On .Monday and Thursday, 

singing in two classes : one hour each. On Wednesday and Satur- 
day, drawing : two hours. 
i Out-door work as above: two hours. From five to six, a leason in 
gymnastics, twice a week during the summer mouths. Bell rings at 

6 Put by tools, &c, as above : ten minutes. 

6 10 Tea, the same as breakfast; twenty minutes. 
8 30 Practice singing : half an hour. 

7 Evening studies ; one hour. 

8 Evening prayers and lecture : three quarters of an hour. 

8 45 Voluntary study : three quarters of an hour. 

9 SO Put up books and go to bed. 

10 Extinguish the gas-lights. N.B. These are all in the corridors, and 

light the rooms through two small circular panes of glass in each 

The order of lessons has necessarily varied with each accession of numbers, 
and cannot be definitely arranged till the Vice- Principal shall have been ap- 
pointed, and the chapel opened for Divine service, which will probably take 
place in the course of next month (July). -The establishment will then be 
complete. 

The food is of the plainest description, but is the best of its kind, and 
carefully prepared. It is not given out in rations ; if any youth were to eat 
hahitnally to excess, he would be reproved for it, aa for any other fault, but 
with this exception (if exception it may be called), there is no stint. Intem- 
perance in eating, where the opportunity is given, is indeed a not uncommon 
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vice among boys, but it -should be corrected, a» far as possible, by admonition 
and moral treatment A discipline so strict as to exclude all temptation ftp- 
pears to be inconsistent with the formation of character. The dietary varies 
with the seasons; but a general notion may be gathered from the following 
table t— 

Sunday Cold boiler! beff and plum -pudding. 

Monday Soup, during winter. 

Tuesday Boast logs of mutton. 

Wednesday Mutton -and -potato e pies. 

Thursday Boiled pork, with suet dumplings ; occasionally 

roast beef. 

Friday Irish stew and rice pudding. 

Saturday ...... Broth and boiled mutton. 

N.B. One cup of small beer is allowed to each youth it dinner. 

The cost of maintenance, including meat, beer, bread, milk, butter, vege- 
tables, and groceries, has been reduced to five shillings and sixpence per week 
for eacb person, including masters and servants ; and, indeed, during the last 
quarter, to live shillings and twopence. This, considering the quality and 
abundance of the food, is a very low average for the neighbourhood of London, 
the meat being procured from a first-rate butcher, and very little reduction 
made from the full market-price. 

The clothing comprises a Sunday and working suit: the former is made of 
black or very dark cloth, with shoes and gaiters, and consists of a single-breasted 
frock coat (or round jacket, according to the size and age of the youth), waist- 
coat, and tmwsers, a black silk bat, and a white cravat; the latter, a round 
velveteen jacket and waistcoat, with fustian trowsers, and heavy shoes, a brown 
hoOand blouse to wear over, or instead of the jacket, according to the weather, 
and a straw hat. The linen consists of six day and three night-shirts, six pair 
of cotton socks, three pair of drawers, two coloured and two white cravats, 
and six pocket-handkerchiefs. Each boy has also a cotton umbrella and ft 
pair of strong leather slippers, which are always worn in the house. All these 
articles are furnished by the College, of an uniform quality, seven guineas 
being charged towards the first outfit. The probationers wear their own 
clothes, except in peculiar cases. The cost of keeping up this wardrobe 
cannot be exactly ascertained, till it shall have been seen how long each article 
will last on an average; but it is calculated that the entire expense of mainte- 
nance, washing, and clothing, will be covered by the annual payment of twenty- 
five pounds. The cost of washing in this locality will amount to two pounds 
ten shillings or three pounds for each person : this includes house and bed- 
linen. In the country it might be reduced to two pounds. It may be re- 
marked here that an uniform dress prevents.many inconveniences, and baa in 
several ways an excellent moral effect, as might indeed be expected from a 
practice bo generally adopted, from so early a date, in every scholastic institu- 
tion connected with the Church in this country. It should be a grave and 
simple habit, but neither so very poor, nor so very peculiar, as to carry with 
it any degradation, relatively either to the rank of life from which the stu- 
dents are derived, or that for which they are intended. The tendency of all 
education should be in a certain tente to elevate. The first lesson which a boy 
Ontzeo by L.OOglC 
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(particularly from the very lowest classes) has to learn, is self-respect, as the 
only condition under which he will practice self-denial, or even observe the 
decencies of outward deportment, when not under restraint ; and this feeling 
is not merely compatible with real humility, but essential to it. On the 
other hand, it is requisite that the most entire simplicity, and some considerable 
degree of hardiness, should characterise the life of the students. It is not with 
a view to the immediate comfort or gratification of the young men, still less 
with a reference to present show and effect, that the arrangements of the college 
have been placed, in some respects, upon a footing of respectability to which 
many of the young men have not been accustomed ; that their bed-rooms 
are furnished with accommodations of which some of them, on their first 
arrival, have to learn the use ; that their dress, though plain and inex- 
pensive, is such as to give them an appearance above the common ; and that 
the meals are conducted with as much decorum as possible, and that some 
attention is paid to manners and outward demeanour. It is for the sake of 
the moral effect. It is, as above intimated, to awaken feelings of self-respect, 
and gradually render the young men amenable to the highest motives, — and 
thus, not less than by the industrious and frugal habits of the place, to train 
them for lowly and laborious service, dignified by its object, and exalted by 
the spirit in which it is performed, — that a higher tone has been given to the 
Institution than to a casual observer may perhaps appear expedient. Viewed 
as a whole, there will be found no greater grounds for apprehension than must 
attach to every experiment of a moral nature, conducted on the analogy of 
past experience and on grounds of reasonable expectation. With regard to 
the dress, it is to be remembered that where all are on the same footing, 
no foppery is practicable. It belongs to them as members of a body, not as 
individuals — an important distinction, which must not be lost eight of in esti- 
mating the effect of collegiate establishments. 

A few words on the industrial system and discipline of the College will 
complete this part of my subject. The advantages, I had almost said the 
necessity, of balancing the intellectual pursuits of the students by manual 
labour, is sufficiently evident. It is, in the tirst place, the only way in which 
such an Institution could be supported, except at an enormous expense; but 
this is the least consideration. It is almost the only mode in which the hours 
not occupied in study could be profitably and innocently passed by a promiscuous 
assemblage of youths, almost all of whom have so much both to learn and to 
unlearn. Above all, that which is learnt in this way is itself a most valuable 
acquirement, more especially to the schoolmaster of the poor. Not merely 
will it enable him to increase his own comforts without coat, but it will make 
him practically acquainted with the occupations of those whom he has to in- 
struct, and thus. procure him an additional title to their confidence, when he 
comes to act among them, not merely as their teacher„but as their adviser and 

In some places it has not been found easy to procure sufficient employ- 
ment of this kind for the students: no such difficulty can ever occur in the 
Training College. The industrial occupations are so extensive as to fill 
all the time that can properly be allotted to them; and this will con- 
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tinue to be the case when the full number of students shall have been 
completed. . 

Hitherto the difficulty has been to perform the necessary work of the 
establishment in a satisfactory manner without encroaching on the hoars of 
study, nothing being so much to be avoided as a hasty, imperfect, or slovenly 
performance. The method pursued is as follows: the several duties, whether 
of the house, the farm, or the garden, are assigned to different parties, vary- 
ing in number according to the need, which are changed at stated periods, 
generally weekly. Over each of these parties a monitor is appointed, care 
being taken so to sort the parties that the influence of the older and steadier 
youths may be continually exerted over their younger or less experienced 
associates. One youth, the eldest of those first admitted, is over the whole. 
It is hie duty to arrange the labours of the day, under the superintendence of 
the industrial muster, and to inspect the different working-parties when 
needful. He is also expected to hear complaints, and to settle any trifling 
difference which may have arisen. The monitor of each party is expected to 
maintain order among those whose labours he directs ; and to speak generally, 
the discipline of the place is, as for as possible, carried on by the moral in- 
fluence of the youths over each other, a most watchful supervision being 
maintained by the masters. The direct interference of the Principal is not 
resorted to except in cases of necessity. Faults are corrected hy admonition, 
and if need be, by rebuke, either private or public, as the case may seem to 
require. It is sometimes advisable to make the admonition genera), without 
naming those for whom it is specially intended. A journal of conduct is also 
kept, which will, it is hoped, have a beneficial effect ; and every youth is occa- 
sionally reminded that his prospects, when he shall have left the Institution, 
depend upon his conduct while in it. No prominence, hosvever, is given to 
this or to any other secondary motive. Good conduct can only be produced, 
in the long-run, by a sense of duty, or by the habit which it produces, when 
it becomes a matter of course ; and this habitual sense of duty is best encou- 
raged by a mode of treatment from which every appeal to motive, strictly so 
called, is excluded. I believe this to be not merely the highest, but the most 
practical view of the question; and although in such a matter the utmost that 
can without presumption be expected, is a partial, and, under the Divine 
blessing, a growing success, yet it may with some degree of confidence be 
affirmed, that it has been already borne out by facts. The particular methods 
by which cheerful obedience, regularity, diligence, and general good conduct, 
are to be preserved in a training-establishment, more especially in the indus- 
trial department, cannot be detailed within the limits of this report. They 
- vary with the exigency, and are suggested in each case by the judgment, ex- 
perience, good-feeling, and educational tact of those by whom the establishment 
is conducted. It will be, understood that the whole rests upon a religious basis, 
and is referred constantly, and expressly, yet not obtrusively, to a religious 
standard, care being taken to prevent phrases and professions from antici- 
pating the growth of real feeling. 

The busines of the house is partly performed by the students, and partly 
by female servants. The former clean all the shoes and knives, &c., lay the 
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cloth, Ik., and wait mt meals, sweep and dust the school-room^ keep the 
courts clean, light and attend to all the fires, except those in the kiteben de- 
partment, regulate the gas-lights, keep up a constant supply of water through- 
out the College by means of a forcing-pump, and attend to the drainage, which 
is also effected by means of a pump. It has not been thought advisable that 
they should make their beds, or wash the floors. It is not likely that they 
will ever be called upon to perform these offices when they leave the College, 
while the loss of time, and the injury done to their clothes, more than counter- 
balance any 'pecuniary saving which could in this way be effected. 

The labours of the farm are principally confined to the care of domestic 
animals — cows and pigs, and poultry of various kinds. The cows are milked 
by the youths, and au accurate account kept of the produce of the farm and 
dairy, which is consumed almost entirely in the establishment. The utility of 
this part of the establishment is too evident to require a comment. 

The gardens, lawns, and shrubberies, furnish abundant employment for 
those not otherwise, engaged ; and though a considerable portion of time and 
attention is necessarily allotted to ornamental horticulture, yet this will be 
found by no means the least useful or the least appropriate feature of the 
scheme. There is perhaps no form in which habits of manual industry can be 
encouraged more easily or more beneficially, either with a view to the imme- 
diate or to the ulterior effect, than by tbe occupations of the garden. Not to 
mention their effect upon the health and happiness of the youths, or tbe les- 
sons which they teach of patience, order, and neatness, they are decidedly 
favourable to the growth of intelligence, and this of the best kind, more par- 
ticularly when connected with the study of botany, which may, with peculiar 
propriety, be called the poor man's science.* When studied on physiological 
principles, its close connexion with the best and holiest truths gives it a yet 
higher claim to our attention. Looking forward to the future position of our 
students, almost every country schoolmaster might be, with much advantage 
both to himself and to his neighbourhood, a gardener and florist. The encou- 
ragement lately afforded to cottage-gardening has been already attended with 
the most pleasing results. The parochial schoolmaster who shall be able to 
assist, by example and precept, in fostering a taste so favourable to the do- 
mestic happiness, and in fact to the domestic virtues, of a rustic population — a 
taste by which an sir of comfort is communicated to the rudest dwelling, and 
a certain grace thrown over the simplest forms of humble life, will, it is 
(runted, in this as in so many other ways, be made an instrument of good, and 
an efficient assistant to the parochial clergyman, 

A work-table, containing an account of the turn of duty which falls to each 

* The trivial names of plants, and whatever knowledge of their properties is to be 
found in the old herbalists, may with much probability be referred to a very humble 
source. The cheerful fancy, the kindlinoas, the affectionate familiarity with the works 
of nature, the piety, which appear in these records of the cottage- life of our forefathers, 
will atone, even In the eyes of a botanist, for their scientific defects. But why should not 
the same good be reproduced in a more modern dress, and in a character soiled to the 
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youth, is prepared every week, and hung up for reference. The following is a 
specimen ; — 

WORK-TABLE. 

from -22d May to 6tk June 1842. 

General oveneer and referee .... D n, permanent. 

Office -asiistant and keeper of the small garden . M n, half-yearly. 

Lawn-director H h, yearly. 

Greenhouse -keeper L y, with no assistant, yearly. 

Courtyard- pro potter D d, weekly, with an assistant. 

School- proposter ...... T b, weekly. 

Waiters B h, with Ave others. 

Forcing-pump . D d, with fire others. 

Farm T 1, with three others. 

School G s, with three others. 

Shoes and knives s s, with six others. 

Dairy 

Ventilation 

This arrangement refers principally to the regular and necessary work of 
the house and farm, which is finished, as far as possible, before breakfast. 

The gymnastic lessons, which are given twice a week, in addition to the 
direct uses of a judicious physical education, afford a desirable, I had almost 
said a necessary, recreation. Study and out-doors employment are indeed so 
interchanged as to afford, in a general way, sufficient refreshment; but the 
experience of the last twelvemonths has led me to inquire whether .some 
active sport might not be introduced, under certain restrictions, with advan- 
tage both to the mental and bodily health of the pupils. It is important not 
merely to keep up the elasticity of youthful feeling, but to encourage a certain 
spirit and animation,— qualities in which the class of youths on the whole moat 
suited to the purposes of the Institution are not unfrequently deficient. 

Of the practising-school and the chapel I propose to speak at length on 
a future occasion. The former has been in operation about five weeks, and 
though originally intended for a hundred and twenty scholars, has been made 
to accommodate a hundred and thirty, and a daily increasing list of applicants 
are waiting to be admitted. The school-fee is four-pence a week, or three- 
and-aixpence a quarter; but a certain number of free scholars (exclusively 
from the poorest classes) are received on the recommendation of the parochial 
clergy, and in particular of the Bev. Charles Kingsly, the rector of the parish, 
to whose countenance and support the school is much indebted. Six pupils 
from the College are constantly engaged in teaching the children, under the 
superintendence of the master, Mr. Bennet Johns, who has recently been ap- 
pointed to this office, having been for a short time one of the Society's organ- 
ising- masters ; and although a considerable time must elapse before the con- 
dition of the school can with propriety become the subject of comment, yet it 
may not be improper to state that the youths have entered upon their new 
duties with alacrity, and that every thing seems to promise a favourable result. 
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The building is of a novel construction, and, as far as can be judged from so 
short a trial, appears to realise, in every particular, the several intentions of 
the design. Its peculiar arrangements could not be understood without a 
diagram. 

The motives by which the Committee have been influenced, first in erect- 
ing a chapel on" the grounds of the Institution, in connexion with the College, 
and secondly, in giving a certain importance to the edifice, both in respect of 
size and of architectural character, will be readily appreciated when the Insti- 
tution is considered in its full intent, and in all its bearings ; more particularly 
if the elder religious foundations, which have hitherto presided over the educa- 
tion of this country, be regarded as affording a model, to which, with a due 
allowance for change of circumstances, the present efforts of the Church in the 
same cause should be more or less accommodated. Passing over, with a 
slight and respectful allusion, those first devotional principles by which such 
a work should in every case be guided, and without dwelling on the moral 
influence of a sacred edifice, with all its accompaniments, dedicated to the 
Divine honour, as its first and paramount object, and manifesting this inten- 
tion by the scale on which it is constructed, it will be sufficient to state, that 
regard has been had to the permanence and probable enlargement of the 
College ; the local benefit derived from an additional place of worship, in 
connexion with a new school for the children of the neighbourhood, in the 
midst of a large and increasing population, being altogether a secondary, 
though in itself an important, consideration. 

With respect to the College, the service of the chapel is, as it were, 
the key-stone of the arch — the highest point, yet that to which every other 
part is referred, and from which are derived the consistence and stability 
of the whofe. On the devotional habits which may here be formed ; on the 
thorough practical knowledge which may be gained of the formularies, prac- 
tices, and liturgical discipline — let me add, of the characteristic sentiment, the 
undefined but pervading spirit — of the national Church, as distinguished from 
every other society, whether secular or religious ; on the facilities afforded fay 
a private chapel for gaining an extensive and practical acquaintance with con- 
gregational psalmody and church-music in general — advantages which, 
owing to the distance of the pariah-church, could not otherwise be com- 
manded — I need not now enlarge. 

One point only requires to be particularly noticed : the religious instruc- 
tion here communicated may be specially adapted to the students, and even to 
the children whom they, in their turn, are to assist in training, while at the 
same time it is delivered with ministerial authority, and addressed to a general 
congregation, in a sacred place, and with those devotional accompaniments 
from which religious leaching cannot long be disjoined with safety : specially 
adapted, yet not so as to render it less edifying to the congregation at large, 
or losing sight of the decent solemnity invariably required in the pulpit. 
Those who have been engaged in catechetical instruction, even of the humblest 
kind, know how difficult it is to prevent religious truths, or rather the words 
in which they are conveyed, from being acquired as an ordinary lesson, not 
only with no advantage, but with the risk of serious injury to the well-being 
of the learner: how often, for instance, the sharpest answers are returned to 
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the most solemn question* by the wont-disciplined bo?*, and how prejudicial 
such knowledge too often becomes both to the individual himself, and to other* 
through his example, by the disconnexion which is thus exhibited between 
religious information and religion itself. Yet so long as the memory is prin- 
cipally concerned, and little more than rote-knowledge is communicated, the 
mischief is comparatively slight. When the understanding and speculative 
faculties come to be exercised on the great distinctive doctrines of revealed 
truth, when the lesson assumes somewhat of a theological character, (and if 
this be not done, how can the creeds, the articles, the sacramental and other 
offices of the Church, — how can the catechism itself be fully explained to those 
learners who are themselves to become teachers, under the circumstances above 
described ?) then both the danger and the difficulty of the undertaking are 
indefinitely increased. The teacher himself, however impressed with the 
high and solemn nature of the subject, needs to be studiously on the watch, 
lest through inadvertence, and as it were by surprise, he should seem to coun- 
tenance some want of reverence, by which, however slight and passing, the 
tone of feeling proper for the occasion might be lowered. To prevent this 
evil, without abandoning the object proposed, — to engraft knowledge, of 
whatever kind, but more particularly religious knowledge, into a lively itock, 
and thus, with careful tendance, under the most favourable conditions, to 
produce a healthy growth, is the end to which every educational mean must 
be directed, and by which alone it can be justified. Hence, with a particular 
reference to that sort and measure of religious knowledge, both scriptural 
and ecclesiastical, which I believe to.be requisite in a Church-teacher, the use 
and necessity of such an amount of mental cultivation and intellectual deve- 
lopment as may enable the student to know indeed, what in so many cases he 
but teem* to know ; and hence the unspeakable advantage of those solemn 
services, in connexion with which the whole counsel of God may be safely and 
profitably unfolded to those by whom, in various degrees and manners, though 
in a subordinate capacity, the same saving knowledge is to be disseminated. 

It only remains tor me to nodes one or two objections not uncommonly 
made to this Institution, and which have appeared plausible, I believe, to 
many of its friends and well-wishers. 

How, it is asked, will youths so entirely withdrawn from temptation, pro- 
tected by so watchful a discipline, and leading in all respects so peculiar a life, 
be prepared for the snares and enticements, the hardships and difficulties, by 
which they will be encountered as soon as they quit the College ? Will they 
not be upset by the novelty of their situation, yielding to allurements by 
which they are now for the first time assailed, and shrinking from discom- 
forts to which they have never, or not for a long time, been exposed ? 

It is replied, that the mode of life pursued in the College is by no means 
such as to leave the students unprepared for that which is to follow. The 
amount of labour which they will have to perform will certainly be not 
greater than that to which they bave been daily accustomed ; the amount of 
privation, whether as regards rest, food, lodging, or clothing, to which they 
will be exposed, will not, in ordinary cases, be increased. To speak more 
properly, there will be no diminution of comfort in these respects; and were 
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it otherwise, the motives both for exertion aad self-denial will be far more 
than proportionally strengthened. When a youth in thrown upon bia own 
resources, and begins to act for himself, bis character naturally rises to meet 
the occasion. T do not say that this is an invariable result, but that there is a 
natural tendency In thie direction, which may he relied upon in a general 
calculation. Whatever is done in the way of moral training, the implantation 
of good principles, and the formation of religious habits, cannot bnt strengthen 
this tendency. The change from a collegiate life to a cure of souls U in general 
very great, end requires a life of labour and self-denial, for the most part 
altogether new to those by whom it is undertaken. It is not intimated that 
a more' express preparation might not be desirable ; yet it is evident that the 
necessity of the case does, with few exceptions, enforce the required line of 
conduct— nay, that young men do very generally adopt it spontaneously, and 
as a matter of principle. That no danger is to be apprehended from those 
temptations by which every youth is assailed when left to his own guidance, 
would be too much to assert ; bnt that they will be more liable to indiscretion* 
than other young men by whom the scholastic office is undertaken without 
previous training, that they will not he in some degree fortified against' the 
allurements of tile world by the education which they hare received, is a 
supposition which it will not, I think, be necessary to combat. Whatever has 
been said of morel influence, of the force of habit and example, of religions 
impressions, leading, it is to be hoped, to religious convictions — in a word, the 
entire argument of this report, — is grounded upon the opposite expectation. 

It is, however, granted, that an abrupt transition from rigid control to entire 
independence would be injudicious; and care will be taken, in the working 
out of the scheme, to obviate this inconvenience. A larger measure of liberty 
will be indulged to the elder youths during the latter period of their stay. 
They will probably be made useful in the schools of the neighbourhood, and, 
in some cases, of their own parish, under the superintendence of the clergyman 
by whom they have been recommended, before their eonnesieai with the 
College shall be finally terminated^ In a majority of instances they will com* 
mence their career as assistants in large schools, or as the temporary masters 
of small ones, when the supervision to which they are here subjected will be 
relaxed indeed, but not withdrawn ; pains being taken to place them in situa- 
tions suitable to their age and character, and under conditions as favourable 
as possible to their moral safety. In most cases they will return to the Col- 
lege at the end of every such temporary engagement ; and, as the situations 
to which they will finally be appointed will depend upon the character which 
they shall have earned during the whole period of their apprenticeship, no 
motive will be wanting (if any should be wanted beyond the sense of duty, 
and the pleasure by which it is attended) to stimulate them to exertion and 
good behaviour. In this way, the difficulty arising from the age of the students 
will also be obviated ; for although when they first leave the College, they 
will in general be too young to undertake the sole management of a school, 
yet they may in the meanwhile be rendered serviceable, in many ways, to 
the parochial clergy, as school-assistants, at a comparatively trifling cost. 
They may teach, for instance, singing, or drawing, or gymnastics, in schools 
where no opportunity has occurred for introducing these branches of tuition ; 
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or they may perhaps draw the attention of the scholars more particularly 
to grammar and etymology, or to history and geography, without interfering 
with the authority of the master, or lessening his proper influence. Thus 
will their own education be carried out in the most effectual manner, the 
lessons which they hare learned in the College be reduced to practice, and 
sufficient experience gained both of their own business and of life in general, 
to qualify them for an independent situation.* 

A second objection is taken to the expense of the Institution. Granting the 
object to be desirable, and the means adopted not otherwise inappropriate, the 
produce will not, it is contended, be proportionate to the cost. In considering 
this part of the subject, it will be necessary to distinguish the original outlay 
from the permanent expenditure. On the first of these heads a few words 
will suffice. A sum of 80,000/. having been raised by the efforts of the cor- 
responding committee, for the ostensible object of promoting the cause of 
national education, as the term is understood by those who believe that such 
education must be based upon, the established religion of the country, and 
superintended by the ministers of' the established Church, 20,000/. has been 
appropriated to the foundation of a Training College for National School- 
masters, f Of this sum upwards of 9000/. was expended upon the purchase,, not 
of a mere site, but of a large and serviceable mansion, with eleven acres of 
ground, admirably adapted for the purpose, in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. The remainder Las been spent partly in the necessary enlargements, 
adaptations, and repairs, partly in additional buildings ; the latter comprising a 
chapel, a school, and an extensive range of dormitories, with the requisite offices; 
to which may be added, a new boundary-wall, and numerous incidental expenses. 
As compared with what has been effected, the above outlay is, I believe, by 
general confession, admitted to be the reverse of extravagant. Of the use and 
necessity of the several buildings, more particularly of the school and chapel, 
■ on which alone any doubt could arise, 1 have already spoken. ■ 

The annual expenditure will amount, when the College is full, to about 
8000/., of which two-thirds will mil upon (he annual income of the Society, 
while the remaining third will be met by the payments made by the pupils, or 
on their behalf. It follows, that the education of each schoolmaster, for the 
whole period of his training, including tile expense of his board,' lodging, and 



* The tehrjahre and tcanderjahre, which used to constitute the full apprenticeship of 
a German artisan, may be cited aa an arrangement in some degree analogous. It is thus 
alluded to in a celebrated work of fiction: — " They broke rings, &c, and Aldobrand set 
out on his journey through Germany, aa became iin honest handtetrker ,- for such was 
the custom of mechanics at that time, to make a tour through the empire, and work at 
their trades for a time in each of the moat eminent towns, before they finally settled 
themselves in life. It was a wise custom," ffcc. — The Antiquary. 

t It may be remarked with satisfaction, that neither the first outlay nor the annual 
expenditure has exceeded the estimate put forth in the " Address from the National 
Society," dated May 25, 1839. as will appear from the following extract :— " The original 
outlsy requisite for setting on foot a Training Institution on an adequate scale, is esti- 
mated at not less than 30,0002.; and the annual expenditure consequent upon this 
undertaking alone, not to speak of the increased expenses which will be entailed upon 
the Society generally, at not less than 8000/. 
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clothing, fee., will cost from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. 
That the larger portion of this sum must be, for the present at least, derived 
from charitable funds, does not affect the question. The points to be considered 
are — first, whether the end proposed justifies so large an ontlay; and, secondly, 
whether the same end could not be attained more cheaply, t will suppose the 
first of these positions to be conceded. In the minds of those by whom this 
Institution has been set on foot, and, I believe, of those by whom it is principally 
supported, the importance of the object will be admitted to he paramount to 
every other consideration ; and it may, I trust, be anticipated that the sup- 
port which has hitherto been given to this cause will not merely be continued, 
but increased, when it is more generally known for what it is needed, and bow 
it is applied. 

The second inquiry turns principally upon the time to which it shall be 
deemed advisable to extend the period of training. This may be longer or 
shorter, at the discretion of the Committee, as the exigencies of the case shall 
appear to them to require, or permit ; but if the views developed in the pre- 
ceding pages be generally approved, it will be perceived that lime is a most 
important, I believe I must say an indispensable, element of success. The 
formation, or even the •modification of character, is not the work of a day ; the 
effect to be produced, whether in the way of growth or change, is slow and 
gradual. The experience of every parent— the analogy supplied by every 
other great and permanent provision for the education of youth, whether 
general or special— the facts of this particular case, as already detailed,— render 
further argument superfluous. 

That the cost of educating each master will be considerably diminished, 
whenever it shall be found practicable and expedient to increase the accom- 
modations of the College and extend the general scale of the establishment ; 
that a larger portion of the expense will be borne by the pupils themselves, 
their parents, patrons, and friends, when the Institution shall have obtained 
a footing in the country, and the attention of the public shall have been 
drawn to the results ; that the youths will come better prepared from school, 
when, if necessary, or otherwise advisable, what may be called their collegiate 
course may be shortened ; that some assistance may be derived from those 
permanent foundations to which I have ventured to look forward; — these, 
and other alleviations of the present burden, may, with more or less confi- 
dence, be anticipated. But taking the sum as it now stands, and putting it 
at its highest amount, is it in reality large as compared with the cost of pre- 
paration required in this country for other callings ? There is, I believe, in 
every case a certain ratio between what is paid by. the youth, whether in 
labour or money, for his apprenticeship, be it book-knowledge, or mechanic- 
skill, or the secret of a trade, which he has to acquire, and what the man is 
thus enabled to earn, whether in the shape of income, respectability, or other 
advantages: and whenever this ratio is disturbed, whenever any particular 
profession, trade, or business, can be entered at less than a proportionate 
price, the average is quickly restored by the competition which is imme- 
diately excited. Now the income at present attainable by a well-prepared 
national schoolmaster varies from fifty to a hundred pounds a year, the for- 
mer being the lowest sum which is received by any master trained, for bow- 
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ever short a time, in the Central School ; and at the best situations will, is 
the long-run, fall to the share of the best-qualified candidates, it will not 
perhaps be too much to assume seventy-five pounds a year as the average 
expectation of a schoolmaster educated at Stanley Grove, which is somewhat 
more than one-fourth of the average professional income of a clergyman, 
whose education costs him from five to ten times as much. And if it be said 
that a clergyman is repaid, not by the income which he receives; but by tbe 
estimation in which his office is held, and by other contingent advantages, 
the same will hold good, mail be made to hold good, in the other case, due 
proportion being preserved. And the more this comparison is investigated, 
the- stronger will tbe argument appear; for the average expectation of a 
clergyman, independently of purchase, inheritance, and family interest, is 
much below the above standard, and is besides remote and uncertain. The 
highest income that a young man can calculate upon receiving as a clergy- 
man, at all events for some years, does not greatly exceed that which is 
actually enjoyed by many National schoolmasters ; yet if the remuneration 
were not on the whole found to be adequate, the ranks of the clergy would 
sot be kept full, or would be filled by men less expensively educated.' 

The last objection which I shall notice, as it is the most plausible, so it is 
the most important. Will these young men, it is asked, after all that has 
been done for them, continue National schoolmasters ? Will they not imme- 
diately carry their talents and acqnirements to a better market ? To answer 
these questions fully would lead to a discussion somewhat too discursive, and 
mother respects unsuited to the present occasion. If what has been said in 
the last paragraph, with respect to the income of the schoolmaster, and the 
other contingent advantages of his office, amount but to a fair probability, it 
will go a great way towards removing the above doubt ; and although in any 
general scheme it would he most unwise to put duty, for any length of time, 
in opposition to personal interest, yet tomething must surely be allowed for 
the operation of a higher principle. I believe, however, that the amount of 
the danger has been very much overrated. The situations by which it is sup- 
posed that these youths, at the expiration of their apprenticeships, will be 
tempted from the particular calling for which they are intended, are either 
clerkships of various kinds, or teacherships of a more lucrative description, 
or, lastly, tbe subordinate offices of the colonial Church. Of the first of these 
it will be hardly necessary to speak. The best of our young men will not be 
better qualified for an attorney's or a merchant's office than any other youth 
who can write a good hand and cast accounts : he will have no knowledge of 
business, as the term is there understood. He must begin in tbe humblest 
capacity, at a salary certainly not greater, probably far less, than he can already 
command. He will lose, rather than gain, in social position ; and to do this, he 



* But for the gradual rise in the value of Church-livings, and the exertions of the 
Bishops on behalf .of the unbeneficed clergy, this muet have happened long ago. The 
state of the Church, in this respect, for some time after the Reformation, affords a lesson 
which might be studied with advantage in connexion with the subject of this report. It 
will be understood that I allude to the condition of the parochial clergy at that time, 
with ita consequences, and to the progress of events by which tbe present state of things 
has been produced. 
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must break an express obligation, of the most solemn kind, which he has been 
habitually taught to respect, and thus lose bis character in the eyes of all those 
by whom he has hitherto been befriended. Even this clerkship will not lull 
■uto his hands — it must be sought and canvassed for; and a youth so circum- 
stanced will not find hb application backed by any very powerful interest. 
On the whole, it may be concluded, that if not National school masters, they 
will at all events continue teachers ; and thus that their services, though not 
exerted in the intended direction, will not be wholly lost to the cause iu which 
they were originally engaged. But if teachers, and not, according to their 
bond, masters of National Schools, there are indeed several walks open to them, 
for which they will be more or leas qualified by their education and training. 
They may become the masters of commercial day-schools not in union with the 
National Society, or ushers in what are called academies, or, in a few instances, 
tutors in private families ; but every such situation, if at all desirable, is already 
the object of severe competition ; and in the case of these young men, the 
very application, if made without the sanction of the Society, would bring 
with it a certain loss of character, and deprive them of that freight of recom- 
mendation by which they would otherwise be supported. To pass from one 
way of life to another is by no means easy ; and this difficulty alone would, 
for the most part, prevent the schoolmaster from quitting a post which he can 
fill with satisfaction to himself, and in which he is sure of a competence. 
But supposing every obstacle removed, I venture to hope, that in the eyes 
of a serious and high-minded youth, though his education may have fitted 
him for any of the above situations, or for a yet higher position in life, — and 
it is such only who will have either the power or the temptation to stray, — 
the office of a National schoolmaster, from its immediate connexion with the 
Church, and from the sanctions under which it is discharged, will be invested 
with more real dignity than any for which it could be exchanged. To instruct 
the poor as a subordinate branch of pastoral duty, and to be in this capacity 
the humble but intelligent assistant of the parochial clergyman, with the 
approbation and countenance of the Church, as represented by her highest 
ministers, — surely a u*H-educated youth will feel tins to be an office from 
which he may derive more present contentment, attended with more inspirit- 
ing hopes, than he can expect from the business of tuition in any other 
capacity ; and the better he is educated, the more able will he be to take this 
view of the question. Of the opening afforded by the colonial Church it is not 
necessary to speak, the control under which it is placed being such as to pre- 
vent its being used in a manner unfavourable to the interests of the Church, 
or of Church-education in this country. 

tt is not indeed to be expected that no instances of failure will occur. 
Whatever has been said of the education of the apprentices, and of its effects 
upon their character, applies only to such youths as are fit subjects for such 
an education ; and whether the qualification of candidates can be kept to this 
standard, must depend upon the support which shall be received. The Insti- 
tution is confessedly an experiment — I believe, a well-considered and hopeful 
experiment, based npon sound principles and directed to a worthy end ; but 
it does not belong to a particular set either of men or measures to command 
success. Great results, of whatever kind, are the products of the times in 
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which they take place, and bespeak the concurrence of many causes, which 
perhaps have long been operating silently and unseen, till at length, at the 
appointed time, they appear, as it were, above the surface, and attract obser- 
vation. Then it is that favourable circumstances conspire to bring about the 
event with something of an accidental appearance ; but, in truth, it is neither 
mere chance on the one hand, nor the counsel of man on the other, to 
which the effect is to be imputed, but to the general course of events, under 
the disposition of an overruling Providence. Yet if we inquire in what way 
it has pleased the Almighty Governor of the world to bring about important 
changes for good, we shall seldom fail to recognise, as a subordinate agency, 
the united and persevering efforts of perhaps a few individuals, fearlessly 
working out some great principle to its results, in humble reliance on the 
Divine favour. 

I am, my dear Sir, i 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

DERWENT COLERIDGE. 
Stanley Grove, Jane \HA, 1842. 
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A%e at Admission. 



REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 

Thb attention of clergymen, and others who may be desirous of recom- 
mending pupils to the National Society's Training-college for School- 
masters, at Stanley Grove, Chelsea, is invited to the following statement. 

The object of this Institution being to produc 
superior clasa of parochial school masters, by means of 
an education expressly adapted to this end, it has been determined to admit 
youths only into the College, of ages ranging in general from fifteen to 
eighteen at the time of their admission. 

Before any youth can be received as a pupil, a 
written application must have been made to the Prin- 
cipal by some responsible person, accompanied by the following certificates, 
all of which must be countersigned by a clergyman. First, a certificate of 
baptism. Secondly, a declaration from the parents or guardians of the youth, 
stating that he has attended the services of the Church of England, with their 
consent and approbation, for the space of at least one twelvemonth previous 
to the date of the application. Thirdly, a medical certificate, for which a 
printed form will be sent. Fourthly, a recommendation from a clergyman, 
who is requested to state, as particularly as possible, the grounds on which 
it ia given, as well for the satisfaction of the National Society, as to pre- 
vent disappointment and needless expense on the part of the youth and his 
friends. Good moral character, amiability, truthfulness, and diligence, are 
indispensable requisites. Any further information, from which the general 
fitness of the youth for the office of a schoolmaster may probably be inferred, 
will be highly acceptable. His temper and disposition; his abilities and 
attainments; his tastes and habits; his age, use, and physical strength, should 
all be known, as far as possible, beforehand. It is to be borne in mind, that 
a certain degree, both of bodily and mental vigour, is required for the suc- 
cessful discharge of the duties of a schoolmaster. A strong, healthy, well- 
grown lad, of amiable disposition and promising talents, who shews an evident 
desire of knowledge, and has made a good use of the opportunities which he 
has already enjoyed, though these may not have been great,— such appears to 
be the description of youth best fitted to fulfil the designs of the Institution. 
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These certificates having been received and approved, 
"" the youth will be directed to present himself for exami- 
nation at Stanley Grove. He will be expected to read English prose with 
propriety ; to spell correctly from' dictation ; to write a good hand ; to be 
well acquainted with the outlines of Scripture history ; and to shew consider- 
able readiness in working the fundamental rules of arithmetic. Any farther 
knowledge which he may possess, of whatever kind, will be in his favour, 
not only, or so much, for its own sake, as on account of tbe studiouB turn of 
mind, and aptness for receiving instruction, which it may appear to indicate. 
A talent for vocal music and drawing is particularly desirable. 

A In the event of his passing this examination with 

"' credit, he will be received into the College, and will 
remain there on probation for the first three months ; after which, if his con- 
duct shall have been satisfactory, and he shall be found to possess the neces- 
sary qualifications, he will be apprenticed to the National Society. From 
this period till the age of twenty-one the National Society will be respon- 
sible for his education, clothing, and maintenance ; but will be at liberty to . 
make use of his services as a schoolmaster at any time, and in any way, they 
may think proper. In general, the apprentices will remain under instruction 
at Stanley Grove for three years ; after which they will be placed in situations, 
either as the masters of small schools, or, more commonly, as assistants in 
large ones. From these they will be promoted as opportunity occurs, accord- 
ing as their conduct shall be found to merit tbe confidence of the Sooibty, 
and their age and abilities shall be judged adequate to more important posts. 

Three annual payments of twenty-five pounds (the first to be paid at 
entrance), and one outfit of clothes, will be required with each youth. The 
above payments, which, taken collectively, are to be regarded in the light of 
an apprentice -fee, may in particular cases be commuted for a single sum. 
The outfit of clothes will not be required tih" the end of the first three .months, 
when it will be supplied, at a very moderate price, by a person appointed by 
the Society. Each pupil must come decently provided with apparel, which 
will either be returned to his friends, or taken, as part of his outfit. 

In conclusion, — the clergy, and others interested in the cause of National 
Education, are respectfully invited to consider, that though a certain sum is 
required to be paid by each apprentice, by very for tbe larger part of the 
expense attending upon his education and maintenance must be borne by the 
Society ; that the funds by which the Institution will have to be supported 
are supplied for a specific object; and hence, that they cannot properly be 
devoted to the education of any youth, however deserving, who shall be 
recommended merely from motives of kindness to the individual. In almost 
every part of the country youths may at least occasionally be found every way 
suited for the purposes which this Institution is intended to fulfil ; and it is 
believed that an apprenticeship to the National Society, on the terms 
above stated, would, if properly understood, hold out a strong inducement to 
a numerous class of persons capable of sustaining the expense, and willing to 
incur it, in order to procure a settlement for their sons of so respectable and 
permanent a kind. In other cases, friends may be found by whom the 
expense would be shared in order to procure the advancement of a promising 
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boy. By making the nature and designs of the Institution generally known ; 
and by bringing forward, a* opportunity ocean, such youths a» seem most 
likely to realise ita objects, the friend* of National Education in the principles 
of the established Chorea may confer a benefit upon that important cause, 
while at the same time they are doing an act of kindness to the individual in 
whose welfare they may be interested, 

DERWENT COLERIDGE, 

Principal. 
National Society's Trainino-Cqllegb, 
Stanley Gbove, Chelsea, 
26th May, 1ML 



EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION. 

The following account of the examination of candidates for admission into 
the National Society's Train ikg-Collbge is drawn np as a guide to 
clergymen and others who may be desirous of recommending young persons 
to that institution. 

The heads of examination are as follows : — reading, both in the Bible and 
in some other book ; writing from dictation, which implies not merely a 
knowledge of spelling and punctuation, but some general acquaintance with 
written language ; arithmetic ; scriptural history ; and the Catechism of the 
English Church. In all of these, boys apparently of some promise, and sop* 
posed to have been respectably educated, will often be found grossly deficient. 
It is therefore necessary to state, that in the above particulars considerable 
proficiency will be required ; and this not only for its own sake, but as afford- 
ing the safest test by which the abilities of the candidate can be tried. A 
youth of fourteen years of age, or upwards, who, with ordinary opportunities, 
has not already made some advances in learning, sufficient at the least to shew 
a fondness for study, and some powers of acquirement, cannot be expected to 
profit largely by any further instruction ; and this argument must be held to 
apply with increased force in proportion to the advantages which he has 
already enjoyed. Moreover, it would occasion serious inconvenience to the 
institution, and greatly impede the object which it is intended to serve, if the 
mere rudiments of an ordinary school-education had to be taught in the 
College. Except, therefore, in extraordinary cases, where the youth's abilities 
are unquestionable, or his deficiency readily accounted for, the above requisites 
must be considered as indispensable. . 

Candidates are also examined in the grammatical construction of sentences ; 
in history and geography ; in the rudiments of mathematical science ; and in 
any other subject with which they may profess to be acquainted. It will 
generally be found that boys of superior capacity, and a studious frame of 
mind, have made some progress in one or more of these subjects, often under 
considerable difficulties. They have shewn a turn either for calculation, or 
for language, or they have acquired some general knowledge from books, or 
from their own observation. Where this is the case, it will be considered as 
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a decided advantage. Boys who have any acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin languages will have an opportunity afforded them of keeping up and 
improving their knowledge ; but they will be expected to devote themselves 
principally to other pursuits, and in particular to acquiring and practising the 
art of teaching. 

It is from such materials, other things being equal, that the bent school- 
masters are to be made. It must ever be remembered, that to teach implies 
far more than a routine knowledge of that which is to be taught. It demands 
an entire command of the subject in all its bearings, and such a general 
superiority in mental cultivation as may secure to the master the implicit 
confidence and respect of his scholars. More particularly is this requisite 
where the truths of religion are to be communicated, and the pupil is to 
receive instruction in the doctrine and discipline of the Church. Hence the 
necessity of creating a new and superior order of teachers for the people at 
large, capable of procuring for the office that esteem and consideration which 
is due both to its nature and importance, and without which it can never be 
efficiently discharged. These considerations will account for, and it is hoped 
justify, the anxiety which is" here expressed to secure as teachers for the 
humbler classes those whose natural endowments are of a somewhat higher, 
cast. 

Superior musical abilities are not often found, and still less often culti- 
vated, in this country, in conjunction with the other and higher requisites 
mentioned above. Much attention will, however, be bestowed upon this 
department of education in the College, in the hope of diffusing through the 
country a better style of psalmody, along with the practice of congregational 
singing. Hence a turn for music in youths, otherwise well qualified, will be 
regarded as an additional recommendation. 

It is not thought necessary to enlarge in this place upon the moral qualifi- 
cations of those who are to be brought up not merely as the instructors of 
young children, but in a considerable degree as their examples and guides. 
The influence of the schoolmaster should extend beyond the walls of the 
school, .and his lessons range over the whole compass of daily life.- More 
especially is this requisite in those whose sphere of duty lies among the poor. 
The importance of good dispositions and amiable tempers in those who are to 
be received into a Training-college, the primary object of which is to form the 
character, appears, indeed, to be generally felt and justly appreciated. It 
may, however, be well that candidates for admission should be admonished by 
their friends, before they take a step on wbich the whole tenour of their future 
lives will depend, to weigh well the nature of their undertaking. In parti- 
cular, they should be made aware that they will have to r lead in the College a 
life of continued industry and some self-denial ; that they will rise early, and 
fare simply ; that a considerable portion of every day will be allotted to devo- 
tional exercises, both public and private ; and that they will be steadily 
employed in the house, the field, and the garden, as well as in the school. ' 
Such a mode of life, humbly and dutifully pursued, will be found to conduce 
to their present happiness, as surely as to their permanent well-being; but 
may prove irksome to those who do not enter upon it in a cheerful, contented, 
and submissive spirit. 

DgtzeobyCjOOglC 
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' It only remains to add, that the examination is conducted both viva voce 
and on paper, and that it it strictly private ; the utmost encouragement being 
afforded to the candidate, more particularly if he appear to suffer from 
timidity or embarrassment. The results of the examination are carefully 
recorded, as a guide to the further instruction of the candidate, and as a 
measure of hie future progress. 

DERWENT COLERIDGE, Principal. 
Si- a ml E* Grove, Chelsea, 
Wth Od. 1841. 



FORM OF ARTICLES OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

Cftf js 3Jntrettturt, made the day of 

in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
JStttotm [A. B.I 



now of the age of years, or thereabouts, of the first part, 

[CD.] 



the father (or guardian) of the said [A. B.] 

of the second part, and THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church throughout England and Wales, of the third 
part, WHtntSitti) that the said [A. B.] 

of his own free will, and with the consent aud approbation 
ofthesaid[C.B.] 

Sotf) hereby place and bind himself apprentice to the said National Society, 
to serve them from the date hereof until he shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years complete, in the business or employment of a Schoolmaster 
in manner hereinafter mentioned. And in consideration of the acceptance by 
the said Society of the said [A. B.] 

as such apprentice as aforesaid, and of the covenants on the 
part of the said Society hereinafter contained, the said [C D.] 

JSoth hereby, for himself, his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant, and the said [A, B.] 

doth promise and engage 
with and to the said Society, that the said [A. ./!.] 

shall at all times, until he shall attain the age 
of twenty-one years, faithfully and diligently serve the said Society in the 
business or employment of a Schoolmaster, first in the Society's Training- 
College at Stanley Grove, for such time as the said Society shall think fit, 
and afterwards in any place or places, and in any capacity or capacities, and 
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in mi y maimer which the said Society may think fit from tame to time, or at 
anytime, to appoint ; anil conduct himself with honesty, sobriety, and tem- 
perance, and not be guilty of any profane or lewd con venation -or conduct, or 
of gambling, . or any other immorality, and shall at all times during his ser- 
vice in die aforesaid Training- College, strictly conform to the rules and 
regulations thereof for the time being, and perform all such services, of what' 
ever kind, as the Principal for the time being of the said College, with the 
sanction of the said Society, shall from time to time, or at any time appoint ; 
and after leaving the said Train) tig- College, shall, at all times during the 
term aforesaid, strictly conform to the rules and regulations, and obey the 
orders for the time being in force, of the said Society. And the said [C. D.~\ 

doth hereby 
covenant with the said Society, and he the said [C. D.~\ 

shall and will forthwith furnish one 
outfit of clothes, according to the rules and regulations of the said. Society, 
or shall and will, at the option of the said Society, pay to them the sum of 
seven guineas, for or towards the cost of such outfit to be furnished by them ; 
or in case part only of the required outfit shall be provided by the said 
[CD.] 

shall and will pay to the said Society such a portion of the aforesaid sum as 
in the judgment of the Principal for the time being of the said Training- 
College shall be requisite to complete the aforesaid outfit, (and shall and will 
pay to the said Society a premium of , by three 

equal instalments of each, the first of such 

instalments to be paid on or before the execution of these presents, the second 
on the day of , One Thousand Eight 

Hundred and , and the last on the 

day of , One Thousand Eight Hundred and .) 

And in consideration of the premises, the said Society doth hereby covenant ■ 
with the said [C. &.] 

his executors and administrators, and also as a separate covenant with the 
said [A. B.] 

his executors and administrators, that the said Society will at all times during 
the said term provide the said [A. B.] 

with all proper lodging, food, apparel, washing, medicine, and 
medfcal attendance, and will cause the said [A. 3.] 

to be instructed in the several branches of religions 
and useful learning necessary to qualify him for the office of a National 
Schoolmaster, particularly in reading, writing, and arithmetic, Scripture 
history and geography, and in the principles of the Christian religion, 
according to the doctrine and discipline of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and will afford him the opportunity of observing and practising 
the art of teaching, either at the aforesaid Training-College or elsewhere. 
JJrobfOtB altoapfl*, that the said Society shall be at liberty at any time during 
the aforesaid term to cause the said [A. B.] 

to exercise the business or employment of a Schoolmaster 
under the direction of the said Society in any place in England or Wales, 
and in any capacity and manner which the said Society shall from time to 
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time, or at any time appoint. And if the said [A. B.\ 

shall be placed in a situation to which a 
salary is annexed, sufficient, in the judgment of the Committee for the time 
being of the *aid Society, for bis food, clothing, and other necessary expenses, 
the said [A. I).] so long 

as he shall be so placed as aforesaid, shall have no claims on the said Society 
for any support whatever. But if the salary annexed to such situation shall, 
in the judgment of the said Committee, be insufficient for the purpose afore- 
said, or if there be no salary annexed to such situation, then the said Society 
shall, so long as the said [A. B.] 
shall be placed in such situation, supply the said [A. B.] 

, as the case may be, either with such further 

sum or sums, as, in addition to such insufficient salary, shall make up a sum 
sufficient for the food, clothing, and other necessary expenses of die said 
[_A.1i.\ , or with the 

entire sum or sums necessary for such purposes, or shall otherwise provide for 
his maintenance and support in such manner as the said Society shall think fit. 
3t0> it id i)trtb» cxprcMp SrclattU, that the Committee for the time being 
of the said Society shall be the sole and exclusive judges of the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the salary for the purposes aforesaid. ¥robf0(9 altfc, that if 
the said [A. B.] shall be 

prevented by illness, or any other impediment not originating in or occasioned 
by his own fault or negligence, from exercising the business or employment 
of a Schoolmaster, the said Society shall, nevertheless, be bound to provide 
the said [A.B.] with all 

proper lodging, food, apparel, washing, medicines, and medical attendance as 
aforesaid, till he shall have attained the age of twenty-one years complete, 
but not afterwards. 3ProbfUe» (urtijtt, that if the said [A. B.] 

shall in the judgment of the Committee 
for the time being of the said Society, be guilty of any dishonesty, drunken- 
ness, profane or lewd conversation, or gambling, or any other immorality, or 
be negligent in the discharge of his duties as a Schoolmaster, or after being 
warned against so doing, pursue any method of teaching, whether as regards 
the matter or the manner of his instructions, contrary to the direction of the 
Principal for the time being of the aforesaid Training -College as sanctioned 
by the said Society, or act in any respect contrary to the rules or regulations 
of the said Society, or be prevented from exercising his office of a School- 
master by any impediment arising oat of his own fault or negligence, then, 
and in any of such cases, all claims under, or by virtue of these presents, or 
otherwise howsoever by the said [A. B.~\ 

upon the said Society, shall immediately thereupon cease 
and be avoided, and the said sum paid for outfit (and the instalment or 
instalments of premium theretofore), paid to the said Society on account of 
the said [A, B.] shall be 

and remain the absolute property of the said Society. And in every such 
case, the Committee for the time being of the said Society shall be the sole 
and exclusive judges without appeal. JJro&tlltB further, that if the said 
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[A.S.] shall die before 

lie shall have attained the age of twenty-one years complete, and without 
having been by the Committee for the time being of the said Society pro- 
nounced guilty of any such acta or neglect as are mentioned in the clause 
lastly hereinbefore contained, then, and in such case, the said Society will 
cause the said [A. S.] 

to be decently interred, and will defray all the expenses of his interment, and 
the said sum paid for outfit (and the instalment or instalments of premium 
theretofore), paid to the said Society on account of the said [A. B.] 

shall be and remain the abso- 
lute property of the said Society, iproblutb alio, that if the said [A.B.] 
shall die at any time 
before the end of (one year from the day of the date of these presents, then, 
and in such case, the second and third instalments of the premium herein- 
before covenanted to be paid on the part of the said [A. B.~\ 

shall not become payable, and if the 
said [A. S.] shall die 

after the end of one year, but before the end of two years from the day of the 
date of these presents, then, and in such case, the third instalment of the 
premium hereinbefore covenanted to be paid on the part of the said [A. B.I 

shall not become 
payable.) In witness whereof, the said parties to these presents have here- 
unto set their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 

Signed, tailed, and delivered by the above.^i 
named [A. B.] 



Signed, eealed, and delivered by tie above--] 
named [C. D. ) 



by the dbave--\ 
'.eqf . . J 



in the pretence oj 
Nora— A similar form bus been prepared for 'cases in which no premium is 
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